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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 
Elements of the History of Philosophy and 


Science, from the Earliest Authentic Records’ 


to the Commencement of the Eighteenth 
Century. By Tuomas Moretti, Author 
of Studies in History, &c-. Ke. 8vo. 
pp- 560. London, 1827. Holdsworth. 


Tne progress of mind is like the course of a 
great and mighty stream, which is sometimes 
lost amid waste and desert lands, sometimes 
hidden among the shades of impenetrable fo- 
rests, and at others, seen rolling on in the 

ride and magnificence of renewed strength. 
The different periods of literary history are 
distinguished by a bold and strong outline, 
which the most indifferent observer can hard- 
ly fail to notice. Distance of time, in all 
that regards either a change or improve- 
ment in the intellectual character of mankind, 
destroys the weaker shade by which the 
extremes gradually blend together, and we 
see only light and darkness strongly contrast- 
ed with each other. To the philosophical in- 
quirer, however, it is a subject of more than 
ordinary interest to distinguish the less visi- 
ble differences of mental power or depression, 
to watch the shadows of the twilight which 
precede the dawn, or follow the decline, of day, 
and to examine the signs which foretold how 
the future would be affected. There are few 
mistakes more common than those into which 
we fall, when looking back to what are usu- 
ally called the middle ages. During them, 
not only learning is supposed to have ceased 
her flight, but the common energies of the 
human mind are regarded as sunk in a pro- 
found sleep. That a darkness, deep and fear- 
ful, was over many parts of the earth, during 
this long and dreary period, is unquestiona- 
bly true, but nothing can be more absurd 
than the idea that it was universal, even in 
Europe, or that the principles which keep 
the moral world in existence, were not still 
quick and active in the vital parts of the 
frame. Had the slumber or the darkness 
been entire, as is frequently supposed, no- 
thing in the present constitution of things 
Would have removed it. But to allude to the 
metaphor with which we began our observa- 
Uons, the stream of mind was running through 
waste and desert tracks, which admitted not 
of being fertilized, and it was not till it reach- 
ed the point where its banks were less rude 
and barren, that it spread out its abundant 
Waters, and gave a new life to the surround- 
ing scenes. The history of science, under 
which we may comprehend every thing on 
Which the intellect of man can be ‘employed, 
1S a subject which has been seldom treated of 
in that popular manner, which could render 
it interesting to general readers. It can only 








be usefully studied, when the period em- 
braced is sufficiently long to comprehend all 
the great changes which have taken place 
through progressive ages; and to follow its 
progress from era to era, and through the 
countless revolutions of manners and govern- 
ments, requires a union of industry and ta- 
lent, which it falls to the lot of few men to 
possess. As faras Mr. Morell’s design goes, 
he has performed his task with great ability ; 
but there is a philosophy in the history of 
science, as well as in the history of events, 
from which the real utility of the study is de- 
rived ; and we think our author might, with 
advantage, have paid more attention to this 
in the composition of his work. He has, it 
is true, not entirely omitted this branch of his 
subject, for it would have been impossible to 
write a history of science without its frequent 
introduction, but his reflections do not appear 
to have arisen from any very serious study of 
its interesting features, and his remarks are 
rather those which start from a first view of 
an object, than such as result from a deeper 
examination of its nature. Mr. Morell, 
however, has performed a service to the lite- 
rary public, for which we are grateful, as his 
book affords a regular and connected view of 
the progress of science, which cannot fail to 
be useful to every class of readers. He has 
divided his subject, first, into the four great 
periods of human learning—that of remote 
antiquity—of the ages in which it flourished 
among the Greeks and Romans—of the mid- 
dle ages—and of those which saw its revival 
and progress to the seventeenth century. 
And, secondly, he sub-divides each of these 
periods in their geographical and chronolo- 
gical relations, in the distinctions of material 
and mental sciences, and in regard to the in- 
dividuals who promoted them. Our extracts 
will afford a very pleasing specimen of the 
work, as well as some useful information :— 
‘Geometry is the only branch of mathemati- 
cal science with which the ancients were ac- 
quainted, if we except a slight and imperfect 
knowledge of arithmetic, said to have been de- 
rived from the Pheenicians. It will be remem- 
bered, that, in the sketch of Egyptian literature, 
attempted in a former section, a reference was 
made to the origin of geometry in that country, 
and the circumstances were mentioned which 
first led to the study and practice of this im- 
portant science. In its beginning it was con- 
sidered but as a more convenient and accurate 
mode of mensuration than any previously 
known. Its praetical utility therefore recom- 
mended it to the Egyptians, since it enabled | 
them, with the utmost accuracy, to determine 
the rights of landed proprietors, after the annual 





inundation of the Nile had obliterated ail traces | 
of former occupation. Thence it was trans: | 


ferred to Greece, whiere it early assumed the 
i 





form of an abstract science, and was caltivated 
far more successfully than in its native soil. 
Thales and Pythagoras, the celebrated founders 
of the two principal sects of philosophy, are 
universally acknowledged to have been the first 
Grecian geometricians ; but the degree of their 
mathematwal kuowledge, or the exact amount 
of their attainments in this department of sci- 
ence, it is by no means easy to determine. It 
is probable that many of the propositions found 
in the elementary works of later geometricians 
were first discovered by them, ‘though others, 
by whom they have been preserved and trans- 
mitted to posterity, may have obtained the cre- 
dit of their invention. 

‘Thales, who flourished between A. C. 640 
and 600, during lis residence in Egypt, either 
taught the Egyptians, or, as is more probable, 
learned from them, the method of measuring 
the pyramids of Memphis by the extent of their 
shadows. In either case, the fact proves some 
practical acquaintance with geometry. Seve- 
ral of the fundameutal propositions subsequent- 
ly incorporated into the Elements of Euclid 
have been attributed to him, particularly those 
in which it is proved that a “ circle is bisected 
by its diameter ; that the angles at the base of 
an isosceles triangle are equal; that vertical 
angles are equal; and that the angle in a 
semicircle is a right angle.” These, though 
amongst the simplest theorems, were no incon- 
siderable discoveries in the infancy of mathe- 
matical science. All the ancient writers speak 
of him as a learned geometrician, and, among 
other important discoveries, ascribe to him the 
first employment of a circle for the measure- 
ment of angles. 

‘Pythagoras, who flourished about half a 
century later, pushed forward the discoveries uf 
Thales, and made more important discoveries. 
His name is rendered immortal among geome- 
tricians, by his well-known discovery, “ that 
the square on the hypothenuse of a right-an- 
gled triangle is equal to the sum of the squares 
on the other two sides ;”” a discovery which is 
said to have occasioned such an ecstacy of joy, 
as to induce him to offer, as an expression of 
gratitude, an hecatomb to the gods. This pro- 
blem is classed among the most important of 
geometrical truths, both from the singularity of 
its result, and the number of cases to which it 
may be applied in every department of mathe- 
matical science. To this philosopher belongs 
also the praise of having reduced geometry to a 
more regular system, by his demonstrations 
and inductive reasonings. Diogenes Laertius 
informs us, that it was he “ who first abstracted 
geometry trom matter, and elevated it from a 
scheme of mensuration to a truly philosophical 
science.” 

‘Next to the above-mentioned philosopbers, 
the names of GEnopidus, Zenodorus, Democri- 
tus, and Hippocrates, occur in the list of ancient 
mathematicians. The former of these was a na- 
tive of Chios, who flourished about A C. 450, 
and of whom Plato speaks, as “ one who ob- 
tained mathematical glory,” though it is = be 
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regretted that no traces of his works remain. 
Among the simple but important problems at- 
tributed to him, are those by which a perpen- 
dicular is let fall on a right line from a given 
pot; an angle made equal toa given augle ; 
and by which it is bisected. Of Zenodorus, 
who was a contemporary of CEnopidus, more 
authentic information is possessed, since a por- 
tion of his geometrical writings has survived 
the wreck of ages, and is still preserved in 
Theon’s Commentary. From these ancient re- 
mains, it may be gathered, that at the period 
in which this geometrician flourished, no in- 
considerable progress had been made in that 
science. Among the services rendered by him 
to the abstract sciences, it was not the least 
that he corrected some false notions which had 
been previously entertained relativato compa- 
rative magnitudes, by proving that figures with 
equal circumferences have not necessarily 
equal areas. But of the philosophers enume- 
rated above, Hippocrates, who was also a na- 
tive of Chios, and flourished about the same 
period, was by far the most distinguished. He 
is-lhighly commended by Proclus ag one who 
contributed greatly tothe advancement of ma- 
thematical knowledge, and as having first com- 
piled Elements of Geometry. About the period 
in which he flourished, the famous problem re- 
lative to the duplication of the cube engaged 
the attention of the geometricians, in conse- 
quence, itis said, of a response given by the 
Delphian Oracle, which, when it was inquired 
by the Athenians, how a dreadful pestilence, 
then raging at Athens, might be removed, re- 
plied, double the altar.” That altar being a 
perfect cube, it was proposed to the mathema- 
ticians of Greece to ascertain what was the pre- 
cise Quantity required, Hippocrates distin- 
guished himself in this research, and seemed 
tu have made some advances towards the solu- 
tion of the problem; but geometrical know- 
ledge was not then sufficiently advanced to en- 
able him to surmount the dithculty, though he 
discovered some principles intimately connect- 
ed with its solution, some of which stiil conti- 
nue to bear his name. 

‘The Platonic school, stimulated by the ex- 
ample, and aided by tie discoveries of those 
wiio had preceded them in this department of 
science, greatly enlarged its boundaries. To 
Plato himself, or to some of his distinguished 
disciples, have been attributed the important 
discoveries by which an approximation may be 
made to the quadrature of the circle, the dupli- 
cation of the cube, the trisection of angles, and 
(which is by far the most impurtant of all) the 
method of geometrical analysis. A celebrated 
mathematician of modern times, whose compe- 
tence to decide on the question, none, who are 
acquainted with his writings, can doubt, has 
given it as his opinion, that “the method of 
geometrical analysis constitutes the most valu- 
able part of the ancient mathematics, inasmuch 
as a method of discovering truth is more valu- 
able than the truths it has already discovered; 
and in another place, the same writer remarks, 
** the geometrical analysis, which is generally 
ascribed to the Platonic school, is one of the 
most beautiful and ingenious contrivances in 
the mathematics. It is a method of discover- 
ing truth, by reasoning concerning things un- 
known, Or propositions merely supposed, as if 
the one were given and the other were really 
true. A quantity that is unknown, is only 
to be found by its relations to quantities that 
are known. By reasoning on these relations, 
we come at Jast to one so simple, that the thing 
sought is thereby deiermined. By this analy- 
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tical process, therefore, the thing required is 
discovered, and we are, at the same time, put 
in possession of an instrument by which new 
truths may be found out; and which, when 
skill in using it has been acquired by practice, 
may be applied to an unlimited extent.” To 
Plato is also attributed the first invention of 
the four conic sections; previously no other 
species of curve had employed the speculations 
of men of science than the circle. This new 
and interesting branch of geometry was dili- 
gently cultivated by his disciples, of whom 
Proclus enumerates twelve, who acquired con- 
siderable distinction, in an age in which know- 
ledge was rapidly advancing. Among these 
were, Leodamus, who improved on the method 
of analysis ; Theeetetus, who wrote Elements 
of Geography ; Archiates, who has the credit 
of having first applied the principles of geome- 
try to practical purposes; Aristeus, who com- 
posed five books on the conic sections, highly 
applauded by the ancients, but which have not 
reached us; Eudoxus and Menechmus, who 
followed up, and more clearly demonstrated, 
the problem of doubling the cube, the proper- 
ties of the conic sections, and many other pro- 
positions connected with what are termed pure 
mathematics. 


‘Though Aristotle, the celebrated founder of | 


the Peripatetic sect, does not chiefly owe his 
reputation to his knowledge of geometry, it is 
well known that no inconsiderable part of his 
voluminous writings relate to the abstract 
sciences. 
in Aristotle’s works, collected an entire book of 
geometrical propositions, said to have been in- 
vented by this philosopher. Of his school, 
those who are known to have excelled in ma- 
thematics, were Eudemus, who wrote treatises 
on numbers, geometry, and invisible lines ; 
Theophrastus, who drew up a history of mathe- 
matics, part of which is still extant; Isidorus, 
Hysicles, and a few others, who chiefly directed 
their attention to the doctrine of solids, and 
thus opened a new field in geometrical science. 
‘The muse of poetry had attained her loftiest 
flights; philosophy, her most refined specula- 
tions, and the fine arts their utmost perfection 
in Greece, long before the mathematical sci- 
ences had reached the meridian of their course. 
It was at a comparatively late period of Gre- 
cian history, that the most celebrated of her ge- 
ometricians flourished. A firm and deep foun- 
dation had been laid, it is true, by Thales, Py- 
thagoras, and Plato, and the superstructure 
was partly reared by the disciples of their seve 
ral schools ; but it was not till about the era of 


Alexander of Macedon, that the fabric of geo- ! 


metrical science was completed by the united 
labours of Euclid, Archimedes, and Apollonius, 
—names which unquestionably occupy the first 
place in the catalogue of ancient mathemati- 
cians. It is now impossible to ascertain what 
portion of the works of Euclid is original, or 
what was compiled from the writings of his 
predecessors. Posterity may, therefore, have 
awarded to him a meed of mathematical fame 
far beyond his just deserts. But, from what- 
ever source his materials may have been de- 
rived, it is universally admitted, that the period 
in which the three above-mentioned mathema- 
ticians flourished, is that in which geometry 
attained its maximum among the ancients, and 
from which it evidently began to decline. 

‘ Euclid, the well-known author of the Ele- 
ments of Geometry (who must be distinguished 
from the founder of the Megaric sect,) was 
of the Platonic school, and flourished about 
A.c. 300. The time and place of his birth are 


Ss 
unknown ; but it appears, from rhe Commen. 
taries of Proclus, that he taught mathematics 
and founded a geographical school at Alexan. 
dria during the reign of the first Ptolemy, (or 
as others affirm, of Ptolemy Philadelphus.} 
This is inferred from the well-known reply he 
is said to have given to that monarch, who in. 
quired whether he could not teach him geome. 
try by a simpler and easier process. “ There 
is,” said Euclid, * no royal road to geometry.” 
This fact, attested both by Archimedes and 
Proclus, furnishes almost the only data from 
which to determine either the place of his re. 
sidence, or the era in which he flourished. His 
chief merit seems to have consisted in reducip 
to order the scattered parts of the system of 
ancient mathematics, and in presenting the 











Blancanus, a learned commentator 


fundamental principles established by former 
| geometricians in their natural order, adding to 
| them others invented by himself. Professor 
| Playfair, when adverting to the progress made 
by the Greeks in geometrical science, bears the 
following honourable testimony to the “ author 
of the Elemeuts.” ‘* The elementary truths 
were connected by Euclid, into one great chain, 
beginning from the axioms and extending to 
the five regular solids, the whole digested into 
such admirable order, and explained with such 
clearness and precision, that no similar work 
'of superior excellence has appeared, even in 
the present advanced state of mathematical 
science.’—Playfair’s Dissert. ap. Encyc. Brit. 
| New Sup. Vol. IL. p. 3. 
| €No book of science,” says a modern 
‘French writer, “ has ever met with success 
equal to that of Euclid’s Elements. They have 
continued to be taught exclusively in every 
' mathematical school for many centuries ; have 
been translated into almost all languages, and 
have been commented upon by numerous ce- 
lebrated geometricians—a sure proof of their 
transcendant excellence.” Besides this, his 
principal work, Euclid wrote several other ma- 
thematical treatises.’ 

Our next extract refers to the progress of 
the intellectual sciences :— 

‘In tracing the progress of knowledge, it will 
be perceived, that its advancement has fre- 
quently been rather the result of necessity than 
of choice, and that the particular direction 
which it has taken arose from circumstances 
apparently accidental. Thus the arts, which 
were most conducive to the happiness of man, 
or ministered to his wants, were cultivated long 
before the regions of metaphysical speculation 
were explored ; the properties and phenomena 
of matter were investigated before those of the 
human mind engaged the attention of philoso- 
phers. And when this latter department of 
philosophy began to flourish, it was pursued 
rather as an art, to be applied to useful pul- 
poses, than as an abstract and speculative s¢ci- 
ence. The dialectic art, which proposed to in- 
struct mankind in the right exercise of their 
intellectual powers, and professedly taught 
them to reason correctly, was rendered neces- 
sary by the state of philosophy in Greece, at 
the period in which it originated. The eer 
sect had spread itself in every direction, ap 
several new schools of philosophy had arisen. 
Each of these was characterized by its own a 
nets, which, in many cases, related to verba 
rather than real distinctions. In proportion @s 
these differences were trifling and unimportant, 
it became necessary that the reasoning powers 
of the advocates of different systems should 7 
rendered acute by constant exercise, and va 
they should stand alike prepared for attack - 
defence. The founders, therefore, of these nv@ 
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sects were compelled to employ their utmost 
ingenuity in maintaining and vindicating the 
systems which they had espoused, and assuiling 
the strong-holds of their adversaries. 

‘The term dialectics, in its proper and de- 
finite acceptation, refers alone to that depart- 
ment of logic, which suggests rules for discus- 
sion; but the ancients used it with greater la- 
titude of interpretation. By them it was un- 
derstood to include al] that relates to the im- 
provement and exercise of the rational faculties. 
It not only taught the art of reasoning, but com- 
prehended metaphysical inquiries into the na- 
ture and origin of ideas, the phenomena and 
laws of perception, and all the sources of hu- 
man knowledge. On this account it is fre- 
quently difficult to draw the line of demarca- 
tion between the logic and metaphysics of the 
ancient philosophers ; and it will be perceived 
that in attempting to sketch the former, it is 
scarcely possible to avoid topics whieh more 
properly belong to the latter. The most ancient 
name given to that branch of science which 
moderns call logic, was analytics. It was so 
designated by Aristotle himselfin his own writ- 
ings. But that of dialectics gradually came 
into use, on account of the manner in which 
philosophers of different sects communicated 
their instructions. It was usual for the several 
masters to exercise the talents of their disciples 
in dialogues and debates, on which occasions, 
difficult questions were proposed and discussed, 
objections were started, and arguments sug- 
gested in reply; propositions were controverted 
or defended according to the rules of art; and 
he was accounted the most skilful dialectician, 
not who elicited truth, but who confounded 
and silenced his adversaries, whether by so- 
phisms or sound arguments. 

‘Such was the practice of that class of phi- 


losophers, termed sophists, among whom the | 


art of logic originated. The principal of these 
belonged to the Eleatic and Megaric sects ; and 
on this account, Zeno, the Eleatic, has been 
generally considered the inveutor of dialectics, 
because it was he who reduced to system and 
order the methods of reasoning which had been 
previously adopted in the schools. It is sup- 


posed that some of the teciinical rules suggest- | 


ed by Aristotle in his logical treatises, were 
either the invention of Zeno, or of some other 
Eleatic philosophers. Compared, however, with 


the systematic form which logic assumed under | 
the plastic hand of the Stagirite, the dialectics | 


of the Sophists were exceedingly imperfect, and 
consisted of little more than mere verbal dis- 
putations. By them, the faculty of reason was 
perverted from its important and legitimate oh- 
ject—the discovery of truth—to technical forms 
and modes of discussion favourable to the pro- 
pagation of error and falsehood. The most 
celebrated of these Sophists taught their pupils 
to argue with equal facility on either side of a 
question, and, if possible, to confound their op- 
ponents by the subtilty of their reasonings, ra- 
ther than convince them by force of argument. 
The ingenuity and dexterity evinced in these 
dialectic contests, obtained for those who ex- 
celled in them a high degree of celebrity; they 
were applauded in popular assemblies, enter- 
tained at public feasts, and sometimes enriched 
with the most valuable and costly presents. 
One of the philosophers of antiquity, however, 
by making his appeal to nature and truth, put 
to flight the whole host of Sophists, and ren- 
dered them cbjects of contempt and ridicule. 
This was Socrates, who, though not classed 
among the dialectic philosophers of antiquity, 
Contributed more than any other to the intro. 





duction of a new and more useful species of | is a turgidness in his style directly opposed 
logic. He effected this, partly by directing the | to the idiomatic and condensed language of 
attention of his disciples to subjects of higher | dramatic poetry ; and both the scenes and 
interest and greater importance than those on | characters of his tales have too much the air 
which their intellectual strength had formerly | of romance to indicate those keen and active 
been expended, and partly by introducing a | perceptions of human nature, which are es- 
more simple and natural mode of philosophiz- | sential to a dramatist. When we say, there- 
ing. This method has been generally termed fore, that all the peculiarities of Mr Grattan’s 


the Socratic, and consisted rather of questions se ’ 
a .| prose works, are strongly visible in Ben Na- 
and responses, or familiar dialogues, than of I >* y nen 


systematic discussions and controversies. The | 2/7» We Pronounce a judgment upon it, which, 
influence of this mode of communicating and according = Te Owe ideas of dramatic none 
receiving instruction, was sufficiently evident | Position, determines it to be a failare. With 
in the character and writings of Plato, and | Several passages of considerable poetical 
others of his illustrious disciples. merit, it has scarcelya single scene which can 
‘ Before the proposed retrospect of ancient | make the pulse beat quicker; and of all its 
logic, which it is intended to introduce into | characters, we know not one which would be 
this elementary work, is attempted, it may | remembered for any thing but its particular 
be useful to exhibit at one view a general | costume. Ben Nazir is ambitious only in his 
classification of the principal dialectic philoso- language ; and Charles is as common and 
poers of antiquity. : every-day a king, as could be imagined in 
The following arrangement is perhaps suf- | Jove or at the head of an army. Emerance 


ficiently accurate, though the writer is con- . : . : , 
M4 . ° ° c ; res Ss If- 
scious that it is far from being complete :— gains our interest, from her affecting se 


‘ Cass I.—The Sophists, including all the devotedness ; but there 1s little in the part she 
earliest Grecian philosophers of whatever sect, | bears of that powerful and thrilling eloquence 
who directed their attention to the art of rea- | Which rivets the attention of an auditory. 
soning, from the era of Thales to that of So- | Nothing also can be worse managed than the 
crates and Plato. This may be denominated | catastrophe. Emerance dies, and our feel- 
the infancy and childhood of the dialectic art, | ings are then in the state in which a tragedian 
during which, though some progress was made, | would wish to leave them; but Ben Nazir is 
yet every stage of that progress was charac- | almost immediately after seen expiating his 
terized by puerilities and perverted talents. crimes in his blood, and a feeling of a direct- 

«Crass Il.—The Academics, including all | |y opposite nature arises—a feeling of moral 
those of the Platonic schools who excelled in satisfaction, which completely neutralizes the 


dialectics, whether they belonged to the Old, : 
| coe : s of 
or Middling, or New Academy. These were Cooper SAG wOTe YONRPINCED CANEREND 'e 


| considerable in number, and include some of | pity and ROgTe, which it +“ < Pe low of 
| the most eminent men of antiquity, both Gre-| the dramatist to inspire. ve following 
| 











| clan and Roman. scene is as good a specimen of the dialogue 

| € Cuass I11.—The Peripatetics, commencing | 25 we can select; it is the one in which 

_with Aristotle, who unquestionably holds the | Charles, who has just arrived, discovers that 

first place among the ancient dialecticians,| Emerance is already the wife of Ben Nazir, 

| and who established, by his oral instructions | who had, by cunning, made himself master 
| and writings, a species of intellectual despot- | of her father’s castle : 

_ism, from which the human mind is scarcely | The inside of a pavilion in the garden of the 

_ yet emancipated, after an interval of more than castle. The decorations are in the Moresque 

| two thousand years. ; style, Charles discovered. 

| Cass [V.—The Stoics, who blended the | ¢ Charles. What means this pageantry of Moor- 

rhetorical and dialectic arts, and included un- | ish pomp? 

der the generic term logic, all kinds of meta- | ’Tis formed to flash conviction, for they say 

| physical speculations, and all possible com- | Such trappings hang when marnage rites are 

_binations of ideas and terms. The system of | meant. 

dialectic philosophy propagated by this far- | If only meant, all’s well; but if performed— 

famed sect, may be considered as compounded | Horrible thought! Not all the wealth aud 

| of the Magaric logic, or that of the Sophists ; worth 

and the Platonic, but partaking in a much | Of the vast empire hanging on my fate 

| greater degree of the latter. Can pay the dread that Emerance is married. 

e . Cass V.—The Epicureans, who, though I would bave asked the truth on entering here, 
iey affected to decry logic as a frivolous ex- | But the coward words hung faltering on my 

lercise of the mental powers, aud especially to lips 

| despise the logic of Aristotle, yet retained the | Without the power to pass them. Oh! sus- 

) thing under a new name; for it will be seen | pense, heart-gnawing fiend. 

that the Canonica of Epicurus differ but slightly | Emerance entering. 

from the dialectic rules previously suggested | Eyer. Why do I fear his looks? 

by the Peripatetics.’ | Perchance I know him not? I feel no shame— 

—_ Why then this trembling? 

Ben Nazir, the Saracen; a Tragedy in five Charles. Oh! blessed accents, 
Acts. By T.C. Gratran. 8vo. pp. 108. "Tis, ‘tis her voice, But still hold firm my 
Colbourn. 1827. heart, 

So much has already been before the public, | y= og? tae o cannes Soak URN Ree. 

concerning Mr. Grattan’s tragedy, that we | yer oe a ee 5 Ron ee 

do not intend to inflict upon our readers the | They tell me you bring tidings of my father. 
thousandth-time-told tale which forms its | Charles. Her father! Has sue no other to ia- 
plot. With regard to the play itself, we never | quire for? 

conceived it possible that the author of High- Tidings from Aer were ever my first hope. 

Ways and By-Ways, could produce a tra- Emer. He answers nothing. Sure my sire is 














gedy of any considerable excellence. There! safe ? 
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You do not come sileutly boding il] ? 
Crarles. Madam, your sire—burst, burst at 
once my heart, 
In one full tide of agony rush forth— 
I can no longer live! Oh, Emerance ! 
Emer. Ah, gracious Heaven! What's this? 
What phantom form 
Does ny brain conjure up. 
Charles. Wilt thou not know me? 
Emer, This, only this was wanting. Ob, just 
Heaven ! 
Have I deserved this punishment? (she weeps.) 
Charles. Turns from me! 
Can this be? Thou scorn'’st me then, faise 
Emerance! 
T’mer. (Falling at his feet.) 1 false to thee! 
Oh, Charles, my king, my master, 
My only hope on earth! Spurn, trample on me, 
Kill me! but know me thine, thine only. 
Charles. (Raising her.) Angel of light and 
life! these blessed words 
Have given me back my being. Then thou 
art mine? 
Emer. Ha!—no—away—approach me not. 
Thine, said I? 
"Twas false, "twas false! I am no more my- 
self— 
All is delirium here. 





Charles, All will be well. 
J come to save, to make thee mine for ever. 
Emer. Save me? It is too late, and I am | 


lost— 
For ever lost to hope and thee. 
Charles. Oh, torture! 


Yet answer me—in mercy answer me— 
Art thou my Emerance yet? 
Emer. Oh, no! ITamn— 
] cannot, dare not tell thee what I am. 
Charles, My too prophetic heart! Now, fate, 
your worst— 
You speed your shafts in vain, for I am buck- 
lered 





os 


y stony apathy—impenetrable. | 
Fimer, Bright reason for one moment stay | 
with me— 
Let me secure his safety, and then fly, 
Jn pity fly, my brain! 1 will not ask | 
What brought thee hither. Now, away, away. 
Charles. Here on this spot, by fate transfixed, | 


Rooted, immoveable. 
Emer. O madness, madness! 
Charles. Slumber not, death ! Strike! strike! 
Emer. Yet I implore thee 
Fly—think of thyself—thy throne—thy people. 
Charles. Thou art my throne, my world, my | 
paradise, 
My all! I’m nothing reft of thee, for fate 
Has made thee mine, in hope, in joy, in mi- 


I stand | 
| 
| 


sery ; 
Nothing can part us more. 
Emer. Kill me not thus. 


Little of life is left—but I would still 
Linger awhile, to know that thou wert safe. 
Charles. My safety is with thee, for there is 
in thee 
Tisat which can clothe the dreariest scene of 
danger 
In a fresh mnantle of delight, and give 
A juxury to grief unknown before. 
mer. Yhy words convey a luscious poison 
to me, 
Aud steep with balm the brim of misery’s cup. 
Oh, might we for each other die together. 
This world of anguish would dissolving melt 
Before our fading sight in floods of joy, 
Charles. Oh! what sweet witchery steals 
from thy dear lips ; 








Is then the fame of Emerance nought to thee? | moment to trip me. 


| I go, lest slander’s pestilent breath might dare 


| 1 will not all desert thee. No, thou shalt 





And lulls me into self-forgetfulness, 


| 


| 
Thus leaning on my breast, and thus enfolded, | Journal of an Officer in the King’s German 
What demon hand could dare to do us harm? 


| Legion. 12mo. pp. 354. London, 1897 
— Rouse from this dream of too delicious | Colburn. ‘ s 

bliss ; 'We . on na 7 ; 
‘Tis fraught with deadliest ruin. Look upon | le ne ee prc of this descrip. 
The dismal truth. I am no longer free— ee Bee “i ane every sere of the 
Charles. Force gave thee to a wretch, but | /enimsula, are almost as well known by 
still despair not | the gouty old gentleman, who never stirred 
Thou art the church’s child. The pontiff’s | out of his arm-chair, as by the stoutest che. 
power _valier who figured in those memorable scenes, 
Can wrench even stronger ties than thine. | This little volume is by a medical man at. 
5 | y at 

Emer, Hush, hush! 


| tached to his Majesty’s German legion, and 
Whisper me not one hope. Say, can his power | is, in the nature of its contents, neither better 
Sever the chain that fastens down the mind ? nor worse than the hundred other publica- 


Mine is firm linked to misery. Go, go, _ tions of the same description, that have come 
Before suspicion light on thee. 





| before the public. There is, however, an air 
7 Ciertes. . Yet tell me, of simplicity and truth in the author's style 
ell me that thou consentest to be saved. hick ee down attentt yie, 
A well-concerted plan is ripe this moment, —— oogeere ~~ ns a 
By Eudes and by me together formed. when we add to this, that he has Siven us an 
lle waits me in my camp, few. leagues from | 2ccount of his sensations on his first visitin 
hence; | Engl nd, his journal will be considered, per- 
While on the bills close by us a sure band | haps, worthy of a higher rank in the class to 


Attends thy flight. Say, then, when evening 
comes, 

Thou with thy sister, wilt but walk beyond 

The towers, as far as their tall shadows stretch ; 

In readiness I'll wait to snatch thee hence, 

And bear thee to a home of love and joy. 

Emer. Am I then sunk to this? And is it 

thou 

That bids this bold abandonment of all 

Which holds me to the world? In losing thee 

I thought I had lost all. Thou teachest me 


which it belongs. Our first extract intro- 
duces the author on his road to London: — 

‘On that same evening, (namely, the 28th of 
August,) we went ashore, and thus ended my 
first voyage,—the discomfort attending the 
early part of which was amply remunerated by 
the interest and pleasure of the two or three 
last days. 

‘A custom-house officer superintended the 
disembarkation; but, so lax was his scrutiny, 
that I might easily have smuggled on land 


The veriest wretch has still one treasure left, many contraband articles, had I been inclined 
That knows its worth and will preserve it—ho- | to mark my first steps on the hospitable British 
nour. shore by an illegal and unjust action. The 
Charles. From a ferocious tyrant I'd release | case, however, is very different at the Custom 
you. House in London, whither all the trunks and 
Emer. He is my husband still. Let all the | packages were conveyed in the vessel. The 
world 


examination here is most strict, and cannot 
be eluded; and, upon a foreigner, it falls with 
peculiar severity. 
‘But how singular was the sensation which 
I experienced on setting my foot once more 
upon land! Heaven and earth seemed to be 
Emer. No more, no more ! all in motion,—whilst my head reeled in har- 
Away! what might not jealousy and rage mony, and my rebellious heels threatened every 
Nevertheless, I staggered 
Charles. Ha, true! At last thou’st broke the | along, until I found myself upon a by-road 
spell which bound leading from Greenwich to London. I had, at 
My senses in a lethargy of love. first, intended to make this little journey on 
| foot, but the advice of a friend, added to the 
To waft near thee its taint. Yet not for long— | unsteady condition of my legs, led me to avail 


Reproach, revile him, and with reason too ; 
Even in extremest ill I'll cling to him. 
Charles. Best, first of women! Look from 
Heaven, ye saints, 
And learn what virtue is. 








myself of a passing coach, whereupon I 
Be free and happy still. Farewell, farewell, 'mounted, and soon became reconciled to this 
My yet own Emerance! (Exit. | (to me) novel mode of travelling, by remarking 
Emer. Go, go away ! ' that not only well-dressed men, but even ladies, 
Thanks, ye protecting powers, he’s safe, and | had no hesitation to take their seat behind, or 
now alongside the coachman. 
No matter what befalls me. Oh! *twas sweet ‘We thus proceeded about a mile, and I 
Beholding him even in despair! ’I'was sweet | could not sufficiently admire the neatness and 
To hear his voice, though for the last time, | regularity of the houses, and the gaiety of the 
breathe shop windows. Having, at length, struck into 
Vows that once thrilled through my enraptured | the high road, we overtook the body of the re- 
soul, | cruits, led by an officer, My seat not being, 
With love’s mysterious music. But he’s gone, | after all, of the most comfortable nature, I got 
Gone like a dream, ere I could claspe——Oh, down, and walked on with them to the capital, 
God! a suburb of which we soon entered. To one 
What did lsay? I ama lostlone woman. accustomed, as I was, to the caution used in 
(She sinks, weeping on a couch.) | Germany at the entrance of towns, lit “— 
Though it will appear, from our preceding pe ye an _ Rang dv Her pon d 
observations, that we cannot hail Mr. Grattan it hacks mpoe Ri he aii Bridge, it had al- 
as a dramatist, our respect for his talent, as ready become dark; but the general display of 
a prose writer, is unabated. He is generally lamps, together with the illuminated shops, 
too sentimental and poetical, but these, in a | jade it appear almost as brilliant as day, and 
novellist, are hardly perhaps censurable. | we were thereby enabled to pursue our course 
| along the strait wide streets, which invariably 
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possess the advantage of flag-stones—an ac- | 


commodation quite new to me. 

‘Towards eight o'clock, we arrived in the 
vicinity of St. James's Park, where the recruits 
were billeted in the neighbouring public-houses. 


I was advised by an officer of the legion, living | 


in this quarter of the town, and to whom I had 


received particular introductions from Hanover, | 
to take up my residence in a small inn close | 


by, and hither I was escorted by a non-com- 
missioned officer. I had no small difficulty in 
procuring accommodation in this tavern, and 
should, apparently, have fared ill enough but 
for the kind intervention of my pretty and 
neatly-dressed hostess. As I did not altogether 


relish mixing for the first time with John Bull | 


in a crowded coffee-room, I desired to be 
shown into a private apartment, where, being 
left to my own refiections, I had time and op- 
portunity-to speculate on the strangeness of my 
situation and of the scenes going forward 
around me. The noise which went on in the 
house, combined with my previous indisposi- 
tion, served to harass and annoy me, and cer- 
tainly produced a disagreeable contrast to the 
delights which I had anticipated when I should 
find myself in the British metropolis. My so- 
litary meal being ended, I was conducted to 
my bedchamber, wherein stood two wretched 
looking beds, the very appearance of which 
greatly added to my dissatisfaction, insomuch 
that I began, after awhile, to fancy that all 
sorts of horrors might be perpetrated in such 
an unsightly place. When, however, my ima- 
gination had sufficiently tortured itself with 
these gloomy ideas, I was agreeably surprised 
by the entrance of a well-dressed person and 
fellow countryman, who told me he had been 
requested by the mistress of the house to come 
and assist in procuring me any comfort I might 
stand in need of. By this timely aid, I soon 
found my terrors vanish and my conveniences 
increase. 

‘Having passed a sufficiently disagreeable 
night, I arose ata very early hour, but disco- 
vered that, according to English domestic ha- 
bits, this would never do, for nothing was go- 
ing forward in the house but scouring and 
cleaning, so that I scarcely found a place to 
sit down in. 

‘This morning I took my first journey—for 
so J may fairly call it—in London, in company 
with my before-mentioned German friend. I 
had to go to the Custem House, in order to get 
my things examined, in doing which, without 
reckoning the delay at that place itself, several 
hours were expended. Our road led us through 
St. James’s Park, which is of considerable ex- 
tent, but possesses no feature either of elegance 
or grandeur. Its principal ornaments consist 
of two or three straight rows of trees, an en- 
closed grass-plot, and a dirty pond. A few 
scattered benches proclaim it to be a public 
promenade, which is, at times, lively enough. 
wil Mente buildings which skirt this cele- 

ge, many are more distinguished by 
the purposes to which they are devoted than by 
an imposing exterior; and others are altoge- 
ther wretched and uninteresting. ° 
i scenes. in turn, Westminster Abbey and 
ri, Maa Fe the former venerable struc- 
re 4 grea' pleasure in examining the royal 
a nds, which are erected in the chapel of King 
* ge ho Seventh. Passing from hence along 
ed Strand, 
toughfares in 
wherein js pile 
shot thro 


ri ugh the gloomy arch of Temple Bar, | 


» ascending Ludgate Hill, stood before the ' 


one of the greatest tho- | 
London, and full of shops, | 


d every variety of traffic, we | 
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magnificent cathedral of St. Paul’s. This huge 
church, the building of which occupied just a 
century less than that of St. Peter's, namely, 
thirty-five years, is composed of a peculiar spe- 
cies of stone, extracted from the quarries of 
Portland Isle. The immense dome produces 
an effect superior to any thing of the kind I 
ever before witnessed. It is matter of deep re- 
gret that this fine structure, the greatest archr- 
tectural ornament of the British capital, should 
be hidden by the numerous insignificant-look- 
ing houses wherewith it is closely surrounded. 
In fact, though situated upon an eminence, 
there is no getting any point of view by which 
its proportions can be fully seen and estimated. 
The interior has little decoration: no great 
painter has lent his aid to render illustrious the 
walls or altars; nor has the exercise of the sis- 
ter-art of sculpture been by any means lavished 
upon its ornaments. With a laudable spirit 
of consistency, the interior circumference of the 
dome is decorated with flags captured by the 
English in their several engagements 3 the tro- 
phies of war being thus introduced to compose 
and harmonise the spirits of those who enter 
the temple of peace. 

‘It is curious enough to observe that, amidst 
all the vast press of people and throng of car- 
riages perpetually passing to and fro in the 
streets of London, very seldom does any acci- 
dent whatever occur; in fact, I soon became 
convinced, (although at first scarcely inclined 
to credit the thing,) that nobody can possibly 
walk about in greater safety than here: the 
foot-passengers, with a kind of natural tact, 
make way for one another, as they proceed 
along the broad, beautiful pavement, which is 
kept in admirable order. The wall is invaria- 
bly given to the women; and there is no 
fear, if moderate caution is used, of being run 
down by the pole ofacarriages * * * * 

‘It frequently happened, during my peregti- 
nations through the metropolis, that I beard 
the alarm of * fire!”’ and, occasionally, actual- 
ly witnessed the conflagration. 
enough that this kind of thing attracts little or 
no notice amongst the good citizens. Each 
man plods heedlessly forward, having, perhaps, 
just turned his head aside to observe the piass- 
ing of the rattling engine; and even those who 
live in the unlucky neighbourhood gaze list- 
lessly from their dvors or windows, viewing 
the scene with perfect nonchalance, until it 
approaches inconvenientiy near to their own 
abodes. 
in flames, the sulphurous smoke emitted from 
which was particularly unpleasant, and ren- 


sees 


dered every one around desirous of escaping | 
| as quickly as possible from so noxious an ef- 


fluvium. 
pressed any pity for the sufferers upon this oc- 
casion, but seemed annoyed, beyond measure, 
by the disagreeable stench. 

‘It happened that, on the day alluded to, | 
dined in company with a German gentleman, 
whose history possesses so much variety, that 
I will not scruple to lay a brief abstract of it 
before the reader, 


‘Born in Brunswick, he received his educa- | 


tion in Holstein; by dint of some mana@uvnng 
on the part of others, he found himself entrap- 
ped into the Austrian military service, and was 
taken prisoner by the French in the battle on 
the bridge of Lodi. When upon his passage to 
France, on board ship, be was freed by means 


But it is odd | 


I one day saw an apothecary’s shop | 


Few of the assembled worthies ex- 


returned, after the peace of Amiens, to Lon- 
don, where he received certain prize-money, 
wherewith he commenced business, and, at 
the time I met Lim, was considered an opnient 
man. 

‘The practitioners of the art of begg ng ia 
London, resort, occasionally, to very ing: nious 
modes of attracting notice, of which the fol- 
lowing exhibits, | think, a curious inst: nce. 
[ one day saw a fellow employed in executing 
sundry very elaborate pieces of painting, with 
chalks of different colours, upon the stores of 
the pavement, three or four of which he had 
carefully cleansed for the purpose. He pro- 
fessed to have been a soldier, and his subjects 
consisted of scenes from the various battles 
wherein he had been engaged, each of «hich 
had a written explanation underneath; the 
whole was so dextrously managed, that it was 
impossible to refuse the poor devil your pence 
and praise. 

‘There is so strong a jealousy existing on 
the part of the public, in England, with regard 
to nulitury men, that an othicer, even if bighin 
command, seldom wears his uniform unless 
actually on duty; and, indeed, often makes 
his servant bring his private dress to the guard- 
house, to avoid walking through the streets 
home en militaire. Since the successful cam- 
paigns of the Duke of Wellington, however, 
this characteristic prejudice has somewhat re- 
laxed. The entire number of soldiers actually 
on guard at one time, in the various parts of 
London, (the most important capital of Eu- 
rope,) does not, probably, exceed three hun- 
dred foot and about twenty-four horse. 
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*‘Iiyde Park, on a Sunday, presents a sceue 
| highly characteristic. Itis tlocked to, in the 
course of the day, by peilaps a bundred thou- 
sand people, who scem to derive infinste 
/amusement from sauntering up and down a 
| promenade of about a couple of miles in length, 
; and enveloping themselves aud their holiday 
| finery in impenetrable clouds of dust.’ 

Our author gives the following description 
| of the state of the wounded after the battle of 
| Talavera:— 
| ©The morning which succeeded this unplea- 
sant night, 1 visited an hospital, (which had 
been established in a convent.) [n this place 
I became acquainted with an event which, at 
first sight, appeared incredible. 1 found sun- 
dry wounded officers in earnest conference over 
a map of the Peninsula, and pointing out with 
melancholy interest the prejudicial 
| quences likely to ensue from this event. No 
/one could have calculated that the victonous 
Weliesiey, (whom the battle just fouglt was 
| the occasion of elevating to the English peer- 
| age, under the title of Viscount Wellington,) 
should think it prudent to relinquish his sac- 
{ cesses, commence a retreat, and abandon 4 
| portion of his very wounded to fall into the 
| hands of the conquered enemy. 
‘The news, however, soon proved too true; 
and if in the morning it were doubted, tts cer- 


' 
} 
' 


| 
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tainty became apparent in the afternoov,— 
| when orders were issued that all the sick and 


wounded, (who were not incapable of removal,) 


| should be removed in waggons and carts, and 


} 


| 


' 


the rest, under the cure of a commissanat aud 
a body of surgeons, remaiuin Talavera. Tha 
intelligence spread with inconceivable rapidity, 
and with all sorts of exaggeration, throughout 
the hospitals; it was said that the defeated 


of the English fleet sailing to Egypt, with ) foe again advanced from Sauta Olaila, and in 
which the enemy’s vessel had the good luck to | fact was already on the banks of the Alberche, 
fall in; he now entered the British service, in | whilst Marshal Soult pressed upon our rear, ta 
which he made the campaign in Egypt, and | the direction of Placentia. Hence ensued tic 
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utmost consternation and tumult in the streets. 
Imagination was busy in placing before the 
wounded all manner of gloomy presages; and 
those appointed to attend on them ran to and 
fro, uncertain what measures to take, whilst 
the patients, (both friends and foes,) suffered 
neglect, even in the necessary attentions of 
dressing and bandaging. Sundry poor devils 


who bad previously thought themselves, and | 


been considered by others, incapable of mo- 
tion, managed to crawl out of their wards, 
Smitten with the overpowering horror of falling 
under the “tender mercies’? of the French. 
Any chance was preferred to this; and in a 
short period the various hospitals were almost 
empty,—the senior physicians and surgeons 
being no more desirous of keeping their posts 
than the poor fellows upon whom they exer- 
cised theirskill. 

‘The English army had proceeded to Oro- 
pesa, whither I, (in company with a military 
chaplain and some wounded officers,) followed. 
We were constantly encountering, on the road, 
waggons laden with wounded, after which 
limped a train of miserable objects, scarcely 
able to drag their bodies forward: added to 
the horrors of war, were the apprehensions ne- 
cessarily entertained of the Spanish brigands, 
who were, (in common with the peasantry, ) 
constantly on the alert to rifle such English 
soldiers as were led by sickness or fatigue to 
Straggle from their respective corps. Thus, 
when night came, we took watch by turns, 
whilst our party bivouacked beneath a range 
of trees.” 

They afterwards overtook the main force, 
which every day expected an attack from 
Soult and Ney. The Spanish general, it ap- 
pears, who had been left with the wounded, 
had preferred hastening after Lord Wellington: 

©On the Sth of August, oppressed with heat 
and dust, we proceeded four leagues through a 
desert country, and afterwards bivouacked 
amidst bramble-bushes, near a small hamlet. 
The little river Gualega afforded to man and 
beast the refreshment of water. Hungry and 
tired, I laid myself down to seek a brief re- 
spite from the annoyances inseparable from a 
military life. On the following morning, we 
broke up, many of us bearing rather rough in- 
timations of the thorny nature of our lodg- 
ment. In this inhospitable tract, no vestige of 
a tree was to be met with; and thus our worn 
and weary bodies were perfectly exposed to the 
unremitting fervour of the burning sun. The 
greater part of the cavalry dismounted, on any 
occasion of a halt, and sought refuge for awhile 
in the narrow shade cast by the figures of the 
horses. On reaching the mountainous region 
before us, we were lucky enough to find water 
for our thirsty steeds. 

‘As evening drew on, the road across these 
heights became more practicable; and we 
passed through two deserted villages, neither 
of which piesented any temptation to induce us 
to stop; we, therefore, held on our course over 
dreadful roads, and with empty stomachs. The 
mountains giew loftier and steeper; the can- 
nons were dragged up singly by many horses 
and men, of which former several sank ex- 
hausted upon the road. About nine o'clock, 
we came to a halt in the neighbourhood of the 
village of Torrecillas, and here some flour was 
divided among the troops. Our march was 
perpetuated through the dark night, along nar- 
row defiles bordering gigautic precipices, and 
admitting only one passenger abieast—so 
hilly, likewise, either mounting or descending, 
as to occasion great hazard, on the part of the 





riders, of slipping into the gulph below. By 


one o'clock, we reached the sput selected for 


our bivouac, where, on account of the absence 
of trees, it was difficult to secure our horses. 
This day the army had travelled upwards of 
seven leagues. 

‘Upon this height, the temperature of the 
atmosphere was almost as severely cold, as 
that of the plain had been fiercely hot; and to 
guard against the sudden change, I was obliged 
to use the utmost precaution. As tothe nou- 
rishment of food, it was quite out of the ques- 
tion! A comrade, indeed, kindly accommo- 
dated me with a cup of chocolate; having 
taken which, I crept under my rude covering, 
and really enjoyed a far better night’s rest than 
the circumstances warranted me in expecting. 

‘The numberless cooking-fires kindled by 
the infantry, the flames whereof crept up the 
sides of the opposite hill, threw a kind of witch- 
ful glare over the otherwise black atmosphere, 
and rendered the whole scene at once imposing 
and unearthly. A herd of swine ‘had fallen 
into the hands of the troops on the preceding 
day, and their remains were now voraciously 
swallowed. The system of slaughtering these 
luckless beasts was simple and expeditious ; 
the bayonet was the instrument of their death, 
and the limbs were separated by those weapons 
wherewith nature has provided man. 

‘At six o’clock on the 7th of August, we 
aroused from our mountain-lair, and beheld 


| with a shuddering sensation the precipitous 


tracks which had been before shrouded from us 
by night, and along which lay our further 
course. The carcasses of horses and mules 
strewed the footway, and the broken wheels of 
various kinds of carriages and pieces of ammu- 
nition were scattered profusely here and there, 
and in no few instances rattled into the chasms 
below.’ 





PERSONAL SKETCHES OF HIS OWN TIMES, 
BY SIR JONAH BARRINGTON. 
(In conclusion from p. 326. ) 
Sir Jonan Barrinctron’s Memoirs are full, 
as we before observed, of anecdotes illustra- 
tive of Irish character. Surely nothing can 
be more characteristic of their half-civilized 
hot-blooded nature, than the account which 
our author has given of their duelling system: 


‘The rules and resolutions of the Fire- 
eaters and Knights of Tara were the more deep- 
ly impressed on my mind, from my having run 
a great chance of losing my life, when a mem- 
ber of the university, in consequence of the 
strict observance of one of them. A young 
gentleman of Galway, Mr. Richard Daly, then 
a Templar, had the greatest predilection for 
single combat of any person (not a society fire- 
eater) | ever recollect; he had fought sixteen 
duels in the space of two years ; three with 
swords and thirteen with pistols yet, with 
so little skill or so much good fortune, that not 
a wound worth mentioning occurred in the 
course ofthe whole. This gentleman afterwards 
figured for many years as patentee of the Thea- 
tre Royal, Dublin, and had the credit of first 
introducing that superior woman and actress, 
Mrs. Jordan, when Miss Francis, on the Dublin 
boards. 

‘| was surprised one winter’s evening at 
college by receiving a written challenge, in the 
vature of an invitation, from Mr. Daly, to fight 
him early the ensuing morning. I never had 
spoken a word to-him in my life and scarcely 
of him, and no possible cause of quarrel that | 
could guess existed between us ; however, it be- 
ing then a decided opinion that a first overture of 





that nature could never be declined, I accepted 
the invitation without any inquiry; writin 
in reply, that as to place, I chose the field of 
Donnybrook Fair as the fittest spot for all sorts 
of encounters. I had then to look out fora 
second, and resorted to a person with whom I 
was very intimate, and who, as he was a cy. 
rious character, may be worth noticing. He 
was brother to the unfortunate Sir Edward 
Crosby, Bart. who was murdered by a court- 
martial at Carlow, May, 1798. My friend was 
afterwards called Balloon Crosby, being the 
first aeronaut who constructed an Hibernian 
halloon, and ventured to take a journey into 
the sky from Ireland*, 

‘Crosby was of immense stature, being above 
six feet three inches high; he had a comely. 
looking, fat, ruddy face J ; 

g, fat, y face, and was, beyond all] 
comparison, the most ingenious mechanic |] 
ever knew. He had a smattering of all sci- 
ences, and there was scarcely an art or a trade 
of which he had not some practical knowledge, 
His chambers at coliege were like a general 
workshop for ali kinds of artizans ; he was 
very good tempered, exceedingly strong, and 
as brave as a lion—but as dogged asa mule ; 
nothing could change a resolution of his, when 
once made; and nothing could check or resist 
his perseverance to carry it into execution, He 
highly approved of my promptness in accepting 
Daly’s invitation, but I told him that I unluckily 
had no pistols, and did not know where to pro. 
cure any against the next morning. This puzzled 
him; but, on recollection, he said he had no 
complete pistols neither; but he had some old 
locks, barrels, and stocks, which, as they did 
not originally belong to each other, be should 
find it very difficult to make any thing of; ne- 
vertheless, he would fall to work directly. He 
kept me up till late at night in his chambers 
to help him in filing the old locks and barrels, 
and endeavouring to pitch up two or three of 
them, so as to go off and answer that individial 
job. Various trials were made; much filing, 
drilling, and scanning were necessary. How- 
ever, by two o’clock in the mornirg, we had 
completely three entire pistols, which, though 
certainly of various lengths and of the most 
ludicrous workmanship, struck their fire right 
well, and that was all we wanted of them,— 
symmetry (as he remarked) being of no great 
value upon these occasions. 

‘It was before seven o’clock on the 20th of 
March, with a cold wind and a sleety atmo- 
sphere, that we set out on foot for the field of 
Donnybrook Fair, after having taken some good 
chocolate and a plentiful dranght of cherry 
brandy, to keep the cold wind out. On ar- 
riving, we saw my antagonist and his friend 
(Jack Patterson, nephew to the chief justice) 
already on the ground. I shall never forget 
Daly’s figure. He was a very fine-looking 
young fellow, but with such a squint that it 
was totally impossible to say what he looked 
at, except his nose, of which he never lost sight. 
His dress (they had come in a coach) made me 
ashamed of my own: he wore a pea-green 
coat; a large tucker with a diamond brooch 
stuck in it; a three-cocked hat with a gold 
buttou-loop and tassels; and silk stockings 
and a couteau-de-chasse hung gracefully dan- 
gling from his thigh. In fact, be lcoked as if 


‘* Andamostunfortunatejourney it was for the spec 
tators! The ascent was from the Duke of —. 
lawn, Merrion Square; the crowds outside were! : 
mense, and so many squeezed together and a. 
against a thick parapet wall fronting the street, t 


| it yielded to the weight and pressure, and the spec- 


, -n together 
tators and parapet wall came tumbling down toget 


a great depth. Several were killed and many disabled. 
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already standing in a state of triumph, after 
having vanquished and trampled on his anta- 
gonist. I did not half like his steady position, 
showy surface, and mysterious squint; and | 
certainly would rather have exchanged two 
shots with his slovenly friend, Jack Patterson, 
than one with so magnificent and overbearing 
an adversary. 

‘ My friend Crosby, without any sort of sa- 
lutation or prologue immediately cried out, 
«¢ Ground, gentlemen' ground, ground ! damn 
measurement!” and placing me on his selected 
spot, whispered into my ear, “ Medio tutissimus 
ibis: never look at the head or the heels; hip 
the maccaroni! the hip for ever, my boy! hip, 
hip!”—-when my antagonist’s second, advanc- 
ing and accosting mine, said, Mr. Daly could 
not think of going any further with the busi- 
ness; that he found it was totally a mistake 
on his part, originating through misrepresenta- 
tion, and that he begged to say he was ex- 
tremely sorry for having given Mr. Barrington 
and his friend the trouble of coming out, hop- 
ing they would excuse it and shake hands with 
him. To this arrangement, I certainly had no 
sort of objection; but Crosby, without hesita- 
tion, said, ** We cannot do that yet, sir; TH 
show you we can’t; (taking a little manu- 
script book out of his breeches pocket,) there’s 
the rules'!—look at that, sir,” continued he, 
‘© see No. 7 :—no apology can be received after 
the parties meet, without a fire. You see, 
there’s the rule,” pursued Crosby, with infinite 
self-satisfaction ; “ and a young man on his 
first blood cannot break rule, particularly with 
a gentleman so used to the sport as Mr. Daly. 
Come, gentlemen, proceed! proceed !” 

‘ Daly appeared much displeased, but took 
his ground without speaking a word, about 
nine paces from me. He presented his pistol 
instantly, but gave me most gallantly a full 
front. 

* It being, as Crosby said, my first blood, I 
lost no time, but let fly without a single second 
of delay, and without taking aim; Daly stag- 
gered back two or three steps; put his hand to 
his breast; cried, ** I’m hit, sir!” and did not 
fire. Crosby gave me a slap on the back which 
staggered me, and a squeeze of the hand which 
nearly crushed my fingers. We got round him ; 
his waistcoat was opeued, and a black spot, 
about the size of a crown-piece, with a little 
blood, appeared directly on his breast-bone. I 
was greatly shocked ; fortunately, however, the 
ball had not penetrated; but his brooch had 
been broken, and a piece of the setting was 
Sticking fast in the bone. Crosby stamped, 
cursed the damp powder or under-loading, and 
calmly pulled out the brooch: Daly said not a 
word; put his cambric handkerchief doubled 
to his breast, and bowed. I returned the sa- 
lute, extremely glad to get out of the scrape, 
and so we parted without conversation or cere- 
mony; save that when I expressed my wish 
to know the cause of his challenging me, Daly 
replied that he would now give no such expla- 
nation, and his friend then produced his book 
of rules, quoting No. 8:— If a party chal- 
lenged accepts the challenge without asking the 
reason of it, the challenger is never bound to 
divulge it afterwards.” 

‘ My friend Crosby, as I have mentioned, 
afterwards attempted to go off from Dublin to 
England in a balloon of his own making, and 
dropped, between Dublin and Holyhead, into 
the sea, but was saved The poor fellow, how- 
ever, died far too early in life for the arts and 
sciences, and for friendship, which he was emi- 
nently capable of exciting. I never saw two 





persons in face and figure more alike than | 


Crosby and my friend Daniel O'Connell: but 
Crosby was the taller by two inches, and it 
was not so easy to discover that he was an 
Irishman.’ a * * sd ° 

‘Our elections were more prolific in duels 
than any other public meetings; they very sel- 
dom originated at a horse-race, cock-fight, hunt, 
or at any place of amusement: folks then had 
pleasure in view, and “ something else to do” 
than to quarrel; but at all elections, or at as- 
sizes, or, in fact, at any place of business, al- 
most every man, without any very particular 
or assignable reason, immediately became a 
violent partizan, and freque..tly a furious enemy 
to somebody else; and gentlemen often got 
themselves shot before they could tell what 
they were fighting about. 

* At an election for Queen’s County, between 
General Walsh and Mr. Warburton, of Gariy- 
hinch, about the year 1783, took place the most 
curious duel of any which have occurred within 
my recollection. A Mr. Frank Skelton, one of 
the half-mounted gentlemen described in the 
early part of the first volume,—a boisterous, 
joking, fat young fellow,—was prevailed on, 
much against his grain, to challenge the ex- 
ciseman of the town for running the butt-end 
of a horsewhip down his throat the night be- 
fore, whilst he lay drunk and sleeping witb his 
mouth open. The exciseman insisted that 
snoring at a dinner-table was a personal offence 
to every gentleman in company, and would 
therefore make no apology. 

‘ Frank, though he had been nearly choaked, 
was very reluctant to fight; he said, “he was 


sure to die if he did, as the exciseman could | 





snuff a candle with his pistol-ball; and as he | 


himself was as big as a hundred dozen of can- 
dles, what chance could he have?” We told 
him jocosely to give the exciseman no time to 
take aim at him, by which means, he might 
perhaps hit his adversary first, and thus survive 
the contest. He seemed somewhat encouraged 


and consoled by the hint, and most strictly did , 


he adhere to it. 


‘ Hundreds of the towns-people went to see | 


the fight on the green of Maryborough. The 
ground was regularly measured ; and the 


friends of each party pitched a ragged tent on 
the green, where whiskey and salt beef were 


drams from a bottle his foster-brother had 
brought, appeared quite stout till he saw the 
balls entering the mouths of the exciseman’s 
pistols, which shone as bright as silver, and 
were nearly as long as fusils. This vision made 


“Ha! ba! have I stiffened you, my lad?” 
Wisely judging, however, that if he staid tiff 
the exciseman recovered his legs, he might 
have a couple of shots to stand, he wheeled 
about, took to his heels, and got away as fast 
as possible. The crowd shouted ; bat Skelton, 
like a hare when started, ran the faster for the 
shouting. 

‘Jemmy Moffit, his own second, followed, 
overtook, tripped up his heels, and cursing him 
for a disgraceful rascal, asked “ why he ran 
away from the exciseman ?” 

*“ Ough thunther!” said Skelton, with his 
chastest brogue, “* how many holes did the vil- 
lain want to have drilled into his carcass ? 
Would you have me stop to make a fiddle of 
him, Jemmy ?” 

‘The second insisted that Skelton should re- 
turn to the field, to be shot at. He resisted, 
aftirming that he had done all that honour re- 
quired. The second called him “a coward!” 

«« By my sowl,” returned he, “ my dear 
Jemmy Motht, may be so! yon may call mea 
coward, if you please ; but I did it all for the 
best.” 

‘« The best! you blackguard ?”’ 

‘“ Yes,” said Frank; “ sure it’s better to be 
a coward than a corpse! and I must have been 
either one or t’other of them.” 

‘ However, Le was dragged up to the ground 
by his second, after agiceing to fight again, if 
he bad another pistol given him. But, luckily 
for Frank, the last bullet had stuck so fast be- 
tween the bones of the exciseman’s leg that le 
could not stand. The friends of the latter thep 
proposed to strap him to a tree, that he might 
be able to shoot Skelton; but this being posi- 
tively objected to by Frank, the exciseman was 
carried home; his first wound was on the side 
of his thigh, and the second in his right leg ; 
but neither proved at all dangerous. 

‘The exciseman, determined on baling Frank, 
as he called it, on his recovery, challenged 
Skelton in his turn. Skelton accepted the chal- 
lenge, but said he was tould he had a nght to 
choose his own weapons. The exciseman, know- 
ing that such was the law, and that Skelton 
was no swordsman, and not anticipating any 
new invention, acquiesced. * Then,” said skel- 
ton, *‘ for my weapons, I choose my fists; and, 


_ by the powers, you gauger, I'll give you such a 
consumed in abundance. Skelton having taken | 
his ground, and at the same time two heavy | 


basting that your nearest relations shan’t koow 
you.” Skelton insisted on his right, and the 


_ exciseman not approving of this species of com- 


bat, got nothing by his challenge ; the affuir 


| dropped, and Skelton triumphed.’ 


| 


a palpable alteration in Skelton’s sentiments ; , 
he changed colour, and looked about him as if | 


he wanted some assistance. 
seconds, who were of the same rank and de- 
scription, handed to each party his case of pis- 
tols, and half-bellowed to them—* blaze away, 
boys !” 

‘Skelton now recollected his instructions, 


However, their | 


Se 


and lost no time; he cocked both his pistols | 


at once; and as the exciseman was deliberately 
and most scientifically coming to his * dead 
level,” as he called it, Skelton let fly. 

‘« Holloa!”’ said the exciseman, dropping 
his level, “ I’m battered, by Jasus!” 

‘The devil’s cure to you!” said Skelton, 
instantly firing his second pistol. 

‘One of the exciseman’s legs then gave way, 
and down he came on his knee, exclaiming, 
“ Holloa! holloa! you blood-thirsty villain: 
do you want to take my life ?” 

‘«‘ Why, to be sure I do !” said Skelton. 


——— 


The following anecdotes, told by Father 
O'Leary, are equally amusing :— 

‘I frequently had an opportunity of meeting, 
at my father-in-law’s, Mr, Grogan’s, where he 
often dined, a most worthy priest, Father 
O'Leary, and have listened frequently with 
great zest to anecdotes which he used to tel! 
with a quaint yet spirited humour quite 
unique. His manner, his air, his countenance, 
all bespoke wit, talent, and a good heart. | 
liked his company excessively, and have often 
regretted I did not cultivate his acquaintance 
more, or recollect his witticisms better. It was 
singular but it was fact, that even before Fathe 
O’Leary opened his lips, a stranger would say, 
‘“‘Tuat is an Irishman,” and at the same time 
guess him to be a priest. 

‘One anecdote in particuiar [ remember 
Coming from St. Omer, he toid us, he stopped 
a few days to visit a brother priest in the town 
of Boulogue Sur Mer. Here le beard of a great 
cusiosity which all the people were running t 
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see,—a curious bear that some fishermen had 
taken at sea out of a wreck; it had sense, and 
attempted to utter a sort of lingo which they 
called patois, but which nobody understood. 

‘O'Leary gave his six sous to see the won- 
der, which was shown at the porte, by candle- 
light, and was a very odd kind of animal, no 
doubt. The bear had been taught a hundred 
tricks, all to be performed at the keeper’s word 
ofcommand. It was late in the evening when 
O*’Leary saw him, and the bear seemed sulky ; 
the keeper, however, with a short spike at the 
end of a pole, made him move about briskly. 
He marked on sand what o'clock it was, with 
his paw, and distinguished the men and wo- 
men in a very comical way ; in fact, our priest 
was quite diverted. The beast at length grew 
tired ; the keeper hit him with the pole; he 
stirred a little, but continued quite sullen: his 
master coaxed him—no! he would not work! 
At length, the brute of a keeper gave him two 
or three sharp pricks with the goad, when he 
roared out most tremendously, and rising on 
his hind legs, swore at his tormentor in very 
good native Irish, O’Leary waited no longer, 
but went immediately to the mayor, whom he 
informed that the blackguards of fishermen had 
sewed up a poor Irishman in a bear-skin, and 
were showing him for six sous! This civic 
dignitary, who had himself seen the bear, 
would not believe our friend: at last O'Leary 
prevailed on him to accompany him to the 
room, On their arrival the bear was still upon 
duty; and O'Leary, stepping up to him, says, 
“ Gand e tha hawn, Pat?” (How do you do, 
Pat ’)—** Slanger a manugou‘h,” (Pretty well, 
thank’ee,) says the bear. The people were sur- 
prised to hear how plainly le spoke: but the 
mayor directly ordered him to be ripped up; 
and after some opposition and a good deal of 
difficulty, Pat stepped forth (stark naked) out 
of the bear-skin, wherein he had been fourteen 
or fifteen days most cleverly stitched. The 
women made off; the men stood astonished ; 
and the mayor ordered the keepers to be put in 
gaol unless they satisfied him; but that was 
presently done. The bear afterwards told 
O'Leary that he was very well fed, and did not 
care much about the clothing, only they work- 
ed him too hard. The fishermen had found 
him at sca on a hen-coop, which had saved 
him from going to the bottom with a ship 
wherein be had a little venture of dried cod 
from Dungarvon, and which was bound from 
Waterford to Bilboa. He could not speak a 
word of any language but Irish, and had never 
been at sea before. The fishermen had brought 
him in, fed him well, and endeavoured te repay 
themselyes by showing him as a curiosity. 

‘O'Leary's mode of telling this story was 
quite admirable. I never heard any anecdote 
(and I believe this one to have been true) re- 
lated with so much genuine drollery, which was 
enhanced by his not changing a muscle him- 
self while every one of his hearers was in a pa- 
roxysm of laughter. 

‘Another anecdote he used to tell with in- 
comparable dramatic humour. By the by, all 
his stories were in some way national; and this 
gives me occasion to remark, that I think Ire- 
Jand is at this moment nearly as little known 
on many parts of the Continent as it seems to 
have been then. J have myself heard it more 
than once spoken of as an English town. 

‘At Nancy, where Father O'Leary was tra- 
yelling, his native country happened to be men- 
tioned ; when one of the société, a quiet French 
farmer of Burgundy, asked, in an unassuming 
tone, * if Ireland stood encore ?”—= Encore !” 





said an astonished John Bull, a courier coming 
from Germany, *‘ encore / to be sure she does: 
we have her yet, I assure you, Monsieur.”"— 
“Though neither very safe nor very sound,” 
interposed an officer of the Irish brigade, who 
happened to be present, looking over signifi- 
cantly, at O'Leary, and not very complacently 
at the courier.—* And pray, Monsieur,” rejoin- 
ed the John Bull to the Frenchman, why “ en- 
core ?” —“ Pardon, Monsieur,” replied the 
Frenchman, *“‘I heard it had been worn out 
(fatigué) long ago by the great number of 
people that were living in it!” 

‘The fact is, the Frenchman had been told, 
and really understood, that Ireland was a large 
house where the English were wont to send 
their idle vagabonds, and from whence they 
were drawn out again as they were wanted to 
fill the ranks of the army :—and (I speak from 
my own personal knowledge,) in some interior 
parts of the Continent, the existence of Ireland, 
as a nation, is totally unknown, or it is at best 
considered as about a match fer Jersey, kc, On 
the sea-coasts they are better informed. This 
need not surprise us, when we have heard of a 
native of St. Helena formerly, (who never had 
been out of the island,) who seriously asked an 
English officer, “if there were many danding- 
places in England ?” 

‘Some ideas of the common Irish are so 
strange, and uttered so unconsciously, that in 
the mouths of any other people they might be 
justly considered piofane. In those of my 
countrymen, however, such expressions are 
idiomatic, and certainly spoken without the 
least idea of profanity. 

‘The present Lord Ventry was considered, 
before his father’s death, the oldest heir-appa- 
rent in the Irish peerage, to which his father 
had been raised in 1800, in consequence of an 
arrangement made with Lord Castlereagh at 
the time of the Union. He had for many years 
been bed-ridden, and had advanced to a rery 
great age latterly without any corresponding 
utility: yet little apprehensions were entertain- 
ed of his speedy dissolution. 

‘ A tenant on the estate, the stability of whose 


lease depended entirely on the son surviving | 


the father, and who was beginning to doubt 
which of them might die of old age first, said, 
seriously, to the heir-apparent, but without the 


slightest idea of any sort of impropriety, either | 


as respected God or man,— 

‘Ah, then, Master Squire Mullins, isn’t it 
mighty strange that my poor ould Jandlord 
(Heaven preserve his noble lordship‘) shou’d 
lie covered up in the bed ali this time past ‘— 


I think, plase your honour, that it wou’d be well | 


done, to take his lordship (Lord bless his ho- 
nour!) up to the tip-top of Crow-Patrick, and 
hold him up there as high as could be—just to 
show his lordship a bit to the virgin. For l’m 


sure, plase your honour, if God Almighty | 


hadn’t quite forgot his lordship, he would have 
taken him home to himself long and many a 
day ago.”” 





A Letter to the Society of Dilettanti, on the 
Works in Progress at Windsor. By Meta 
Britannicus. pp. 93. London, 1827. 


Ir is certainly no fault of his subjects, if the | 
King of Great Britain have not at length a | 


residence commensurate in splendour to his 
own dignity and that of the nation; so nu- 
merous are the hints and projects that have 
been already published on this subject. There 
is scarcely an exhibition at the Academy, 
without one or more designs for a royal pa- 
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lace ; nor are our amateurs at all le 
with their advice : unfortunately, 
there is another indispensable, which js not 
offered with equal readiness. Within a ve 
short period, one or two pamphlets have an- 
peared respecting the erection of a national 
palace, then came Col. Trench’s quarto, with 
his splendid ideas for one in Hyde Park and 
now we have Mela Britannicus’s suggestions 
relative to one at Windsor,—and, by most 
people, they will be considered very extraor- 
dinary suggestions indeed, for they are no 
less than to pull down the castle entirely 
and erect a Grecian structure on its site — 
this is quite startling enough. This letter, 
too, is altogether a singular production, Its 
style is quaint and pedantic, its tone satirical 
and caustic, not seldom coxcombical, with a 
Strange intermixture of the learned and fa- 
miliar. The writer commences by deprecat- 
ing any imitation or revival of the edifices of 
our Norman ancestors, as incompatible with 
the present character of society, and as 
‘ pushing back the public mind from the ways 
of life which mark the nineteenth, to those 
which characterized the thirteenth and four- 
teenth centuries.’ * Would not,’ he proceeds 
to ask, ‘the plan already advanced be more 
appropriate in the scene of a melo-drama at 
the Coburg Theatre than at Windsor? Can 
we expect to sce St. George’s Hall waving as 
In the days of the Edwards and Henrys, 
with all ihe pomp of chivalrie? Wow many 
Knights are we to descry cased in steel, with 
ostrich plumes in their helmets, speeding 
breathless and dusty from the Holy Land, 
the portcullisses to be raised, and the draw- 
bridges to be let down with a clattering fracas 
of chains at their approach ?” 

‘In an ordinary Gothic chateau, what is 
the first idea presented to the mind ?—-a pri- 
son. What is the most embellished in the 
same style? At least, an ornamented Bas- 
| tille?’ Ife, however, admits the propriety 
| and beauty of the Gothic style in religious 
| buildings, and only censures its adoption, in 
| our age especially, for palaces and mansions 
/of nobility. Mela Britannicus does not, it 
| must be owned, speak with much reverence 
'of the ‘venerable’ towers of Windsor, but 
would actually demolish them without com- 
punction, and substitute for them a ‘ Greco- 
| Palladian edifice, which should unite the 
cheerful, the magnificent, and the habit- 
| able, and nota cluster of sombre and inac- 
| 
| 


48 liberal 
however, 





| cessible towers, such as may well frighten the 
muses from their “ green retreats.” ’ 
All that he would leave would be the cha- 
pel and lower ward ; the rest he would en- 
tirely rase de fond en comble. He would then 
| extend the terrace, so as to render it a perfect 
| square of six hundred feet. In the centre of 
| this he would place the palace, three hundred 
‘feet square, thus leaving a walk entirely 
round the building, one hundred and fifty feet 
wide. This would be laid out as a parterre, 
with eight fountains, having as many statues 
of the principal rivers of England, around 
each of which basons, at some little distance, 
' would be four statues of heathen deities and 
heroic personages, which, in our opinion, 
would not be exceedingly appropriate. Hav- 
| ing thus planned his site and general arrange- 
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ments, he next proceeds to give us his idea 
of the elevations. Judging from the accom- 
panying plate of one of the fronts, they would 
be ina style of dignified simplicity, aiming 
not so much either at variety or originality, 
as chastity of effect. A continued balcony, 
supported by square pillars, ornamented with 
caryatic statues and persians, in alto-relievo, 
would be continued in front of the windows 
of the first floor, on a level with the portico. 
The portico itself, the ascent to which would 
be a flight of steps its whole width, has some- 
thing singular in its design, as it consists 
of twelve fluted Corinthian columns, of 
which the two on each side the centre, 
and those at the angles are coupled so as 
to form only seven intercolumns. The mid- 
dle one of these is considerably wider than 
the rest, and would form an opening lead- 
ing into the inner court—at least so it 
should seem, for this is not very clear, and 
requires some explanation. However novel 
and picturesque the effect thus produced 
might be, we fear that it would be a great 
sacrifice of internal convenience, as the inte- 
rior communication would thus be entirely 
interrupted, and the edifice divided into two 
distinct portions. There being, too, no in- 
dications of any windows in the basement, 
we are in doubt as to whether the author in- 
tends this to be a mere substructure to his 
edifice or not. These are points upon which 
we could wish him to have been more explicit, 
and for an elucidation of which we would wil- 
lingly resign his two diatribes—on the Ionic 
order, and Ilamadryads, which he has so 
oddly foisted in, although they are quite irre- 
levant to his subject. 

In his idea respecting the interior, with 
which he next favours us, he suggests that 
the principal apartments should be wains- 
cotted with American cedar, and ‘the fine 
Vandykes and other pictures which his Ma- 


jesty possesses, and knows how to appreci- 


ate, imbedded therein, set off with carvings 
in the same wood, like those of that capital 
artisan Gibbons.’ Now, we cannot help 
thinking that such a style of decoration would 
be both sombre and monotonous, and more 
in the character of that species of building 
which he reprobates, than of that which he 
recoinmends. His receipt for making a ceil- 
ing is very curious, and somewhat in the 
phraseology of authors de cuisine. 








his invention very much for originality or va- 
riety in the interior embellishments, as, be- 
sides the cedar wainscot, all that he suggests 
is that three or four of the principal apart- 
ments be furnished with crimson silk. 

In his design for the portal of the entrance 
to the Long Walk, consisting of a rusticated 
screen wall with a series of fluted Corinthian 
columns, and an arch in the centre, he places 
on the entablature eight statues of Vestal 
Virgins holding gas lamps, the pure ‘ flame of 
which will be no inapt type of the sacred fire.’ 
We are afraid, however, that these vestals 
would provoke the sneer of the wicked. 
Windsor has been hitherto more famed for the 
meretricious beauties of our second Charles’s 
court, than for vestal virgins. Doubtless, 
however, an entire new palace of chaste archi- 
tecture would give rise to a new order of 
things. We have seldom any opportunity of 
attempting to be at all facetious on subjects 
of architecture, but Mela Britannicus is him- 
self so satirical and sly at times, that he seems 
to have infected us with some of his humour. 
Speaking, for instance, of the Thames Tunnel, 
after some objections to that undertaking, he 
says—somewhat, it must be confessed, in a 
prophetic spirit, ‘ it were ungracious to at- 
tempt to throw cold water on a work which 
will have abundance of it on every side ;’-— 
as it has unfortunately happened inside, as 
well as out. The concluding sentence is not 
the least caustic in the book; after recom- 
mending a colossal statue of St. Paul shak- 
ing the viper from his hand, in lieu of the 
caricature statue of Queen Anne, in front of 
the cathedral of London, he advises the cor- 
poration of the honourable city, first to learn 
how to organize its hierarchy ; and, having 





quoted a passage from Montesquieu, adds, § It 


is unfortunate for the poor Baron Montesquieu 
that he should have opposed to him in opinion 
the two legislative bodies of the wisest of na- 
tions, who have hitherto contemplated, and 
persist in contemplating, with due satisfaction 
their hereditary hierarchy vested in the colo- 
nel of a regiment of light dragoons, and the 
quondam member of a jockey club.’ 

We have said enough to convince our 


ee 


readers that it is a singular production,—in | 


many respects a literary curiosity, and one 
that will afford amusement even to those who 


| feel no interest in the subject of which it im- 


‘If you | 


take four or five hundred Venetian sequins | 


and hammer them into fine leaf-gold, setting 


hid transversely, and exhibiting carved roses, 
richly gilt, in receding hexagons, you will 
have a ceiling as noble, perhaps, as can rea- 
sonably be imagined.’ To say nothing of 
the oddity of the expression ‘ reasonably 
imagined,’ the whole passage must be allowed 
to be whimsical enough. We will not say 
that had we ourselves four or five hundred 
Venetian sequins, that we should set about 
hammering them into fine leaf-gold for such 
4 purpose; yet we doubt not that the effect 
Would be handsome, and can recommend it 
'» those who can spare as many brave pieces 
of gold, and would like the exercise here pro- 
posec _ 


We cannot say that Mela Britannicus taxes 


Ma y Fair. 


off therewith cedar roofs, composed of beams | 





mediately treats. 








Y’oolscap 8vo. 

Ainsworth. 
IMAGINE a little, pert, snub-nosed girl minc- 
ing her way into a room, and then, with a 
most scornful surveillance of the assembled 
company, retiring into a corner, to quiz your 
own dear self, gentle reader, or the friends 


London, 1827. 


/you are meeting with, and you will have a 


most perfect idea of the little volume before 
us. Itis smart, witty, and conceited, con- 
tains several excellent puns, and is, altoge- 
ther, a very spirited imitation of the well- 
known Bath satire. Our readers will be able 
to judge of its style from the following ex- 
tract :— 

‘*¢ Both houses up. A brilliant night.”"— 

“ Debate, dull, dreamy, wiredrawn, trite.” 

‘‘ The premier made the happiest hits.”’ 

* The treasury always has the wits.’=— 


“The Whigs were never higher mettled.”"— 


“ Trust me, the matter’s far from settled ; 


There’s mutiny among the crew.”"— 
“* Sir, pardon me, the wine's with you. 
The Whigs will have a bed of roses ;"— 


“« True, if they count the world by noses.” 


, 
—_ 


“‘ The staunchest votes in desperate cases ;"— 


“* Ay, Just as many as get places.” 


* The earl will doubtless have the garter ;"— 


“ His boroughs are a first-rate barter.”— 
“ All genuine merit—your rappee.”— 
“ Sir, many a string round many a knee 


Had been much better round the neck.”’"— 


“ Rely on’t, we'll not quit the deck.”"— 
“ No doubt, alone you'll fight the 8, 
When ev'ry rascal from you runs.”"— 
“The crew will perish with the ship.” 
** Rats never love their tails to dip: 
The very first that smells a leak 

Gives to the rest a signal squeak ; 

No sooner does the light shine through, 
Than ev'ry snout cries ‘ Sauve qui puet,’ 
Resolved in their cheese-paring souls 


79 


To die in terra firma holes! 


* No man of sense will ever swop 

His conscience till he knows his shop: 
The balls may shine, the cash be ready, 
He'll wait to see the partners steady, 
Not wishing to receive a shock 

By sudden deficit of stock, 

No matter whether lace or lawn 

For which he put his soul in pawn. 
Yet, ‘tis the deuce for politicians 
Wishing to better their conditions ; 
Accomplished nven prepared to sing 
Heaven save the rabble, or the king ! 
To live in awkward times that pose 

A genius ‘twixt the ayes and noes ; 
To keep their patriotic sense, 

When England wants it! in suspense, 
And see their traffic at a stop, 

Until they know which is the shop! 


‘If fierce on one side or on t’other, 

A moment may your fortunes smother ; 
And yet the feeble partizan, 

Whoever wins, is under ban. 

Tis pleasant to see dextrous fools 
Thus slipping ’twixt the party stools ! 


‘For me, whose multitude of sins 
Is always friendly to the ins ; 
Whose eloquence by instinct spouts 
Against those criminals, the outsa— 
A patriot, Burdett to the bone, 
Resolved to call my soul my own; 
A loftier specimen of Brutus, 


_ J hate to live in medio tutus, 
| Long with a pension to be tried, 
' And trample on the falling side. 


‘ And though (for years in opposition) 


| We scorn the language of contrition ; 


And fifty times would rather beg, 


| Than to the premier make a leg; 
Yet if Ae makes the first advances, 
Men should not throw away their chances: 





And though we'd rather die than sink 
To ask the thing in pen and ink; 

Yet if Ae thrusts one into place, 

To serve one’s country ’s no disgrace. 
‘’Tis true we now and then abused Lim, 
But those were trifles that amused bim; 
"lis understood that ayes and noes 
May differ, without being foes. 
Perhaps, in some obscure debate, 

Some evening when the house sat late, 
We dropt, in party’s usual way, 
Something we quite forgot next day ; 
Some local jest, some random hit, 
Some nonsense that then pass’d for wit. 
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But hurry, heat of argument ; 

Not that one likes the word,—repent, 

Yet, even in party’s fiercest fever, 

We always thought him monstrous clever; 
Though H—e might growl, and T—rn-y sneer, 
The truth was neither here nor there. 

Through N-wp—t’s squeak, and B-xt-n's prate, 
We felt the leader of the state. 

The idle world might call it satire,— 

The world knew nothing of the matter. 

But things in such a way presented 

By greatness never are resented ; 

Mere drops between the cup and lip: 

Your wisest men will sometimes trip : 

In short, ‘tis known, your first-rate minds 

Give all offences to the winds.’ 





Heraldic Notices of Canterbury Cathedral, 
with Genealogical and Topographical Notes, 
Sc. By Tuomas WILLEMENT. Quarto. 
Harding, Lepard, and Co. London, 1827. 


Tuts work, by the ingenious author of Regal 
Heraldry, forms another valuable addition to 
the library of the antiquary. We observe, 
with much pleasure, that researches of this 
nature are becoming more popular than for- 
merly. Indeed, now that the penchant for 
general reading increases, the long-neglected 
study of heraldry is likely to obtain its due 
share of notice. It is extraordinary, indeed, 
that a study so intimately interwoven with 
the history of olden times, a subject which 
has begotten numerous novels and romances, 
so universally interesting to every class of 
readers, and in which so many of our old 
families form the principal dramatic per- 
-sone, should have excited so little attention. 
The imagination is quickened, and the delight 
is increased, whilst dwelling on these delight- 
ful tales of the past, in proportion to our 
knowledge of the associations which belong 
to the ages, or points of time, of which they 
treat. It is to this species of knowledge 
that the author of Waverley owes much of 
the interest which he has created on the pub- 
hie mind. He has excited general feelings 
upon these subjects. vhich were hitherto 
only partially considered and little known. 
Now that his rich imaginative powers have 
opened the field of antiquity, it is likely that 
it will no longer remain unexplored, 

Hitherto the pursuits of the antiquary were 
mistaken. Far from being confined to ab- 
struse speculations, the deciphering of the 
enigmas of the darker ages, or studies equally 
recondite or dry, the stores among which he 
seeks are rich, various, and replete with in- 
terest. The mines of antiquity abound in 
the sterling wealth of history, and afford the 
richest materials for all that can delight in 
poetry and romance. 

Ileraldry, then, we repeat, is so inter- 
woven with this popular species of literature, 
that ignorance of its leading characteristics, 
at least, is discreditable not only to the man 
of reading, but to this reading age. 

‘The original heraldic symbols of our 
most antient families,’ says our author, ‘can- 
not, with few exceptions, now be ascertained ; 
but from the commencement of the thir- 
teenth century, when armorial bearings ap- 
pear to have been first regularly established, 
and to have become hereditary, they are in 





episcopal and conventual buildings, as on 
ancient churches, tombs, windows, Kc., 
though the ravages of time, ignorance, and 
mistaken zeal, have combined to destroy the 
far greater portion of them.’ 

Adinitting these premises, which are too 
obviously true to admit of question, we con- 
sider the author and _ his fellow labourers en- 
titled to the esteem of the literati, for their 
indefatigable industry, in securing from obli- 
vion, and perpetuating by these records, what 
yet remain. 

The same praise is due to the dean and 
chapter of Canterbury, for their zeal in pre- 
serving and restoring, at so vast an expense, 
the antiquarian treasures of this metropolitan 
cathedral of England. 

‘From the taste displayed in restoring 
Canterbury Cathedral from its late dilapi- 
dated condition, and the care now taken of 
that magnificent monument of the piety of 
our ancestors, no farther wanton devastation 
is to be apprehended there,’ says the author; 
‘but from the nature of the materials of the 
heraldic insignia which it contains, accident 
may deprive us of much that is worthy of 
preservation; the stained glass, which pre- 
sents many interesting memorials, may be 
suddenly annihilated, and in the undercroft, 
where the heraldry is expressed only by co- 
lour, without any sculpture, the natural hu- 
midity of the place must be progressively ad- 
vancing the work of destruction.’ 

For these reasons, the author has given no- 
tices of the existing remains, which contain 
the armorial bearings of a great number of 
familtes of various rank, entitled to use them 
in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. 
These are given, together with illustrative 
notes, which forming a volume of particular 
interest, we shall return to a notice of its 
contents, in our next number. 


Early Prose Romances, No. II.—Virgilius. 

pp. 44. 1827. Pickering. 
We are happy to find Mr. Thoms is conti- 
nuing to publish his interesting specimens of 
the old romances. The one now before us 
has considerable claim on our attention, both 
as a very curious example of fabulous tradi- 
tions, and as showing in what light the great 
father of Roman poetry was considered in 
the dark ages. Our classical readers will, 
doubtlessly, remember having met, in the 
early biographers of the illustrious poet, with 
many of fhe conceits on which this curious 
romance is founded. We give the following 
extracts, as showing the bard in a very mar- 
vellous light :— 

‘ Howe Virgilius made @ lampe that at all 
tymes brenned.—For profeyte of the comon peo- 
ple, Virgilius ona great myghty marbell pyller, 
dyd make a brygge that cam vp to the paleyce, 
and so went Virgilius well vp the pyller oute of 
the paleyce; that paleyce and the pyller stode 
in the mydde of Rome; and vpon this pyller 
made he a lampe of glasse that allwaye byrned 
without gowynug out, and no body myght put 
it out; and this lampe lyghtened ouer all the 
cytie of Rome fro the one corner to the other, 
and there was nat so lytell a strete but it gaue 
suche lyght that it semed ij torches there had 
stande; and vpon the walles of the palayce 





many instances still preserved, as well in our | made he a metal! man that helde in his hande 
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a metall bowe that poynted euer upon the 
lampe for to shote it out; but alway burned 
the lampe and gaue lyght ouer all Rome. And 
vpon a tyme went the burgeyses daughters to 
play in the paleyse and beheld the metal! man ; 
and one of them asked in sporte, why he shat 
nat? and than she cam to the man and with 
hyr hande toched the bowe, and than the bolte 
flew oute, and brake the lampe that Virgilius 
made; and it was wonder that the mayden 
went nat out of hyr mynde for the great fere 
she had, and a'so the other burgeyses daugh- 
ters that were in byr companye, of the gieat 
stroke that it gaue when it hyt the lampe, and 
when they sawe the metall man so swyfily 
ronne his waye: and neuer after was he no 
more sene; and thys forsayd lampe was abyd- 
yage byrnynge after the deth of Virgilius by 
the space of C.C C. yeres or more. 

© How Virgilius made a orcharde by the foun- 
tayne, the fayrest and goodlyest that euer culde 
be founde in all the worlde—Great wonder dyd 
Virgilius in his tyme; for after that palayce he 
made an horcharde wherein he set all maner of 
trees berynge frute, and also many herbes 
growynge in that yarde. And as the tyme was, 
sawe men dayly, rype frute, fayre blossoms, 
full plentyous. In the myddell of the orcharde 
was a fayer clere fountayne, the fayrest that 
euer was sene; and in this orchard was many 
dyuers of byrdes syngyng, for they myght well] 
cum in, but the culde no more flye out ageyne, 
for it was closed in suche with the ayer; and 
men harde also theyr byrdes syng that was 
within, and culde not goo forth. Also he had 
in his orcharde all maner of tame bestes that 
were profitable for men. also he made of the 
water that ran out of the fountayn a standynge 
water about the trees, the clerest that myght 
be, and there in was of all maner of fysshe that 
culde be thought. Also in this orcharde all 
maner of joyfulnes, both of trees, herbes, fowles, 
and bestes thereof that men myght thynke, or 
be immagined by mannes reasons. Also he 
dyd make greater thynges than all this; for he 
made a vaute or seller in the orcharde, the 
fayreste that myght be made or thought by 
mannes reason, whiche seller he made for to 
put in his money and ryches that he had; for 
he was so ryche, and so great multitude that Le 
knewe no ende; and he set ij metall men be- 
fore the doe to kepe it, and in eche handa 
great hamer, and therewith they smyte vpon a 
anuilde, one after the other, insomuche that the 
byrdes that flye ouer hereth it, and by and bye 
falleth there down deed: and otherwyse liad 
Virgilius not his good kepte.’ oS 

© Howe Virgilius dyed.—Yus as Virgilius 
his life had done many maruylous and sotyll 
thynges, and also had promysed to the empe- 
rour many other dyuerse thynges and meruy- 
louse: for he promised to make the trees and 
spyces to bere frute thre tymes in a yere: and 
euery tree shude haue rype frute and also bios- 
somes at one tyme thereon growynge : also he 
shulde maken the shyppes for to sayle a geynste 
the streme as with the streme at all tymes ; aud 
he wolde haue made the peny to be as lyghte’ 
gat as spente: and the women shulde be 
lyuered of theyr chylderne with out in any 
maner felynge anye payne at all. And “eo 
thynges afore sayde promysed Virgilius a 
emperour for to do, and many other dyuels 
thynges that were to longe for to reherse here, 
if that it fortuned bym nat to dye in the mene 
wyle. ; oe 

‘ And after this made Virgilius a goodly ca 
tell that hadde but one goynge in therto, yee 
no man myght nat enter im therte, but at th 
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one gate, or els nat. And also aboute the same 
castell flowed there a water and it was unpos- 
syble for any man there to haue anye enter- 
ynge. And this castell stode without the cytie 
of Rome and this enteringe of this gate was 
made with xxiii) yron flayles, and on euery 
syde was there xij. men on eche syde, stylla 
pece smytynge with the flayles neuer seasynge, 
the oon after the other; and no man myght 
cum in without the flayles stode styll but he 
was slayne. And these flayles was made with 
such a gyn tbat Virgilius stopped them when 
he lyst to enter in therat, but no man els culde 
fynde the way. And in this castel put Virgi- 
lius parte of his treasure ther in pryuyly; and 
when this was done he imagyned in his mynde 
by what meane he myght make his selfe yonge 
ageyn, bycause he thought to lyve longer many 
yeres, to do manye wonders and merueylouse 
thynges. And vpon a tyme went Virgilius to 
the emperoure, and asked hym, of lycence by 
tlie space of iij wekes. But the emperoure in 
no wyse wolde graunte unto hym, for he wolde 
haue Virgilius at all tymes by hym. Than 
harde he that Virgilius went to his house and 
toke with hym one of his men that he aboue 
all men trusted, and knewe well that he wolde 
beste kepe his counsayll; and they departed 
to lis casteil that was without the towne, and 
when they were afore the castell there sawe the 
man men stande with yron flayles in theyr 
handes sore smytynge. Than sa)d Virgilius to 
his man: Enter you fyrste into the castell ;” 
than answered the man and sayd, ** lf I shulde 
enter the flayles wolde slee me.” Than shewed 
Virgilius to the man of eche syde the enterynge 
in and all the vyces that therto belonged ; and 
when he had shewed hym all the wayes, he 
made sease the flayles and’ went into the cas- 
tell: and when they were bothe in, Virgilius 
turned the vyces ageyne, and so went the yron 
flayles as they dyd afore. Then sayde Virgi- 
lius, ** My dere beloued frende, and he that I 
above all men truste, and knowe moost of my 
secret :” and than led he the man into the 
seller where he had made a fayer lampe at all 
seasons burnynge. And than sayd Virgilius to 
the man: Se you the barell that standeth 
here?’ and he sayde, “ye there muste put me; 
fyrste ye muste slee me, and hewe smalle to 
peces, and cut my head in ilij peces, and salte 
the heed under in the bottum, and then the 
peces there after, and my herte in the myddel, 
and then set the barell uuder the lampe, that 
nyght and daye therin may droppe and leke: 
and ye shall ix dayes longe, ones in the daye 
fyll the lampe, and fayle nat. And when this 
is all done, than shall I be renued and made 
yonge ageyn and lyue longe tyme and maney 
wynters mo, if that it fortune me nat to be 
taken of a boue and dye.’ And when the man 
harde his master Virgilius speke thus, he was 
Sore abasshed, and sayd: ‘* That wyll I neuer 
whyle I lyue, for in no maner wyll I slee you.” 
And than sayd Virgilius: “ Ye at this tyme 
must do it, for it shall be no grefe unto you.” 
And at the last Virgilius treated his man so 
muche, that he consented to hym: and then 
toke the seruant Virgilius, and slewe hym, and 
when he was thus slayn, he hewe hym in peces 
and salted hym in the barell, and cut his head 
In iiij. peces as his master bad hym, and than 
put the herte in the myddell and salted them 
wele: and when all this was done, he hynge 
the lampe ryght ouer the barell, that it myght 
at all times droppe in therto. And when he 
had done all this, he went out of the castell and 
turned the vyces, and then went the coper men 
sinygutynge with theyr ilayles so strongly upon 








the yron anueldes as they dyd afore, that there | Haigh’s Latin and English School Dictionary. 
durste no man enter: and he came euery daye | London, 1827. Sherwood and Co. 
to the castell and fylled the lampe, as Virgilius | Tyrs is a very useful and well managed ma- 
had bad hym.’ /nual; for the junior classes of students, it 
Certainly presents many advantages above 
An Account of Public Charities, &c. Part V.| other works of the same description, as far as 
Simpkin and Marshall. construing goes, but as we never yet knew a 
| boy to learn Latin without writing exercises, 
we should advise the addition of an English 





Ir is not entirely consistent with the plan of 
The Literary Chronicle to call the public at- : b 
tention repeatedly to one publication, but the and Latin vocabulary. , 


great abuse of public charities, and the ‘ direct | The Young Horsewoman’s Compendium ; or, 
breaches of trust,’ to use Lord Eldon’s words, | the Modern Art of Riding. 8vo. pp. 134. 
demanding continual exposition, the manage- London, 1827. Ridgway. 

ment of * Platt’s charities,’ as here disclosed, | Tg our fair countrywomen, this is a better 
must not escape us; we therefore give a few | offering than all the treatises on calisthenic 
of the editor’s judicious observations :— exercises that were ever penned. It is clear 


‘One cannot help stopping a moment to re- | and judicious, and, if attended to, would 
flect on the extraordinary trusteeship of the | make a very safe as well as excellent horse- 
Brewers’ Company, in the management of the | woman. 
three charities of Lady Owen, Mr. Platt, and | . ae ee ee | 
Alderman Hickson, The united income of these 
charities is £1,672 2s.; out of this sum one OR GINA L. 
hundred boys are educated*, and twenty-two ro ; ees 
almspeople paid some miserable stipends, and THE GREAT BUILDING, REGENTS 
the consequence is that there is an average an- PARK. 
nual surplus of £872 for the “ general fund.” THE CROOKED TELESCOPE. 

The appropriation of this surplus is the thiug to | Tuk in-doings of this mighty miracle of 
be wondered at. It seems never to have oc- polygons —this vast and overpowering re- 
curred to the trustees that, as the estates and | sult of the architectural propensities of Mr. 
revenues were originally intended for charitable | f{orner’s organ of constructiveness, are naught 
uses, the most equitable mode pd expending to the out-doings of the general plan. The 
the surplus would be to multiply the objects of hanging gardens, so boasted of the ancient 
each charity in proportion to the augmented Bab Rand first-fl unio 
revenue. This did wot suit the self-elected FONE, 88 RE WE Sea ee 
verandah - garden- pot flowerstands, com- 


junta who have the management of these mat- F 
ters ; under such arrangement, there would pared with those which are appended te 


have been nothing to guttle, nor tipple, nor | the walls of this temple of the modern Mary- 
to put into the pocket. What then do these | bonians. In one parterre alone, in the 
worshipful gentlemen do? Why, from the | course of a cursory peep, we enumerated all 
time there is a surplus income, they taise up | the botanical productions of the old and new 
some new-fangled charges—such charges as | world; and we are credibly informed that we 
were never before made by trustees—they | have yet seen but a tithe of the varieties in 
charge for their trouble, for the time of their | this newly-planted region. The dimensions 
officers, for the use of their hall, for sationery, | of the eagle trees, may be guessed, by the sim- 


and a per centage for collecting the rents. | ole mention of our counting three or four 


Mind, these charges were never thought of till | F . 
there was a surplus income—their services be- | hundred nests of the king of birds, on one of 


fore were gratuitous; and mind, too, that these | the tender top wor nc ; _— anne se 
charges are framed with such singular powers | dor trees were darkened with a flight of those 


of arithmetic—so nicely adjusted, that they ex- | feathered giants of the grove, the condors ; 


| 


actly equal, or a little exceed the redundant | the least one of whose wings, if our crooked 
revenue, without hardly leaving a shilling, not- | telescope did not deceive us, from tip to tip, 
withstanding that the income of each charity | would impede its passage through the centre 
has enormously increased, and every outgoing, | arch of the Southwark iron-bridge. These 
with exemplary fidelity, has been kept about | have been recently sent over, as we have 
tod paca fixed, two centuries ago, by | since learned, from the interior of South Ame- 
e conors. _- ‘ isi -s i - 
6 We have met with extraordinary devices | Oe: SE ee pore oom ae 
for dissipating the revenues of public charities, interested on beholding a young con, scarcely 

some expending them in law-agency, in build- deduced. seizing 0 fall erowe calf in ite tale 
ers’ and surveyors’ charges, others in summer | eqged, Sang So : 0s tha neil =e, 
excursions, in gold medals, and in sumptuous and bearing it upto the nest; € said great 
dinners ; but the expedient of the Brewers’ traveller averring, that a full-grown bird makes 
[Company], it must be confessed, is original.’ | nothing of pouncing upon a Mepapeltten, 
Although we have more than once recom- | *” alligator, Bee secoonc 4 pallies ay 
mended this useful clever work, and several | scared oxen within the wails are consequently 
- ‘on the alert, touching Mr. Bullock’s birds. 


ee 7 Do icy nish -m song Drie | Of the woods we have spoken before—of the 
ates y P ‘___ | waters we have said never a word, though 


'we have heard that the vast lakes that are 
By Eviza Aston, pp. 140. Ips- already cut and excavating, will cut a mag- 
wich, 1827. -nificent figure on the miraculous map. The 

Turs little volume contains some very pleas- | panoramic company having obtained a patent 
ing verses, and we shall be happy to see it | for purifying the element, have contracted to 
meet with the attention it deserves. ease the grand junction company of all the 
* Upon Dr. Bell’s system. ‘dirty water from Chelsea, which will shortly 
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be let in, for the benefit of the western metro- 
politans. They have already made an ex- 
periment on a small scale, of one dingy 
Thames tide, and nearly left the channel dry, 
which tide, though coming from Chelsea thick 
as bilge-water, poured intu these new reser- 
voirs, pure and pellucid as Winifred’s well. 
The wonders of the waters, it is proposed, 
shall exceed those of the woods. The circu- 
lar granite basin, nearly completed, and sur- 
rounded with marble balustrades and Greek 
Statues, is to exhibit the great American sea- 
serpent, as soon as it is caught; twenty large 
yankee rafts, bigger than the foundered Le- 
viathan timber ship, being in dock for the 
newly established snake fishery. Several 
small species of krakens, five or six hundred 
feet long, are already on their voyage from 
Norway, for this national exhibition. There 
is, in short, nothing that English curiosity 
can devour, besides a host of things more 
than Johnny can swallow, to be collect- 
ed here for his insatiable sight-seeing pro- 
pensities. 

The hydraulic exhibitions, jndging from the 
rehearsals which are making every morning 
for privacy, just after dawn, promise the most 
inconceivable effect from the stupendosity of 
their projectile force. The jets-d’eau are of 
surpassing magnificence, throwing the liquid 
element into the most approved Grecian forms, 
far above the region ofair-balloons. We saw 
an hydraulic aloe in full blow, blown to the 

-altitude of the peak of Teneriffe. These things 
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menagerie in the tower, we do think that the was, that ‘ at present his royal highness om 
old ministers would have evinced a more | provided with a leader, but if Mr. Giardini 
cautious regard for his majesty’s liege sub- | felt disposed to come to Carlton House 
jects Malthus might be right touching the | take a second violin part, his service 
fearful consequences of increasing popula- | 
tion,—but, we should not desire to see all 
our old and worthy friends and neighbours 
eaten up by the king’s lions. We had rather 
live to behold honest John, with his sons 
and daughters ‘drest in their best’, trooping 
away to luxuriate in a delectable morning | neous readiness of repartee which Italians 
stare at the mighty tron of Regent's Park. 


SONG. 
BY THE AUTHORESS OF HOURS OF SONG. 
I'VE listen’d till the morning’s grey 
To liquid strains as soft and sad, 
Within the bowers of Mosella, 
Upon the banks of Rocnabad, 


And thought it was the rose’s love, 
Beneath that balmy sky of June, 
Complaining to the stars above, 
And to the calm far crescent moon, 
Of beauty, that his warblings say’th, 
Beyond a!] else is false and fuir ; 
Of fragrance, which is but a breath, 
And doomed to be that bud’s despair. 


I’ve listened till those jewelled balls, 
Like Peri’s cages hung on high, 

Displayed no more their shining halls, 
Viewless amidst the blazing sky. 

And thought, perchance, one of that race, 
So rare to mortal vision given, 

Had left her lofty dwelling place, 
To sing beneath its azure heaven. 


, and 


Mae eg S would 
be accepted. Giardini immediately well un. 


derstood this, and (who with all the trickery 
of an Italiau united the haughtiness a 
Spaniard) kept his distance from court to 
the end of his days. 





violin with you.’ To which Giardini replied, 
‘I beg your pardon, my lord ; it is very true 
[ did try to teach you; but as to your learn- 
ing of me—Q, no, no, no !—I assure your 
lordship, you did never learn any thing at 
all—QO, no! certainly never, never.’ 

Giardini always received the most liberal 
encouragement in England, and might have 
amassed an ample fortune, had not his incu- 
rable prodigality prevented. 

The late Rev. Martin Madan (author of 





being evanescent, must be seen to be felt. 
What imagination can conceive a mighty 
hydraulic tree hanging in the air, shining in 
the morning sun, a vasty brilliant of the first 


water? myriads of sun-flowers, and other 


flowers are projected above the clouds, which 
descend again in gentle showers of daffadown- 


Or deemed some hapless genius spoke {an admirable prose translation of Juvenal, 


From out his lonely prison cell ; 
By the far trembling moon-hbeams woke, 

Sweet music’s melting strains to spell. 
I’ve listened till the morning’s grey, 

To liquid lays as soft and sad ; 
Within the bowers of Mosella, 


and of a treatise on female ruin, entitled 
Thelyphthora, a masterly mass of polemic di- 
vinity, replete with argument irrefragable.) 
was among Ghiardini’s most liberal patrons, 
and he, one day, familiarly asked, ‘ Ilow 
happens it, Giardini, that you who receive 


ne : ' J s of enabad. 
dillies. These novelties are ascribed to the | —_— Upon the banks a mocnabat 


miraculous inventive powers of Sir William ANECDOTES OF GIARDINI. 
Congreve, who, having alarmed the whole | Tue following anecdotes concerning Giar- 
world with his fire-works, is now determined | d'ni, the late celebrated violinist, are known 
to astonish all the natives with his water-} to be authentic :— 
works. | This distinguished master of his instru- 
We are informed that the rich nabobs of | ment was, many years ago, the leader of his 
New Town, Edinburgh, are posting up to their | present Majesty’s private concerts, when he 
friends, the nabobs of Marylebone, prepara- | was heir apparent. Giardini once requested 
tory to the great hunting matches that are to | permission to visit some of his friends and 
take place on these grounds. It is feared, | relations in Italy ; which favour was gra- 
that the modern Athens will be deserted! | ciously conceded to him by the prince. Pre- 
Howdahs are manufacturing, night and day, | vious to his departure for the continent, he 
for the occasion. The biggest Bengal tigers happened to dispose of a violin to his royal 
are privately breeding forthe sport; kennels of | highness, announcing it as a true and exqui- 
cruel cheetas are in training ; and countless | site Cremona, for which, of course, a some- 
herds of wild elephants are breaking in, on | what extravagant price was paid. During 
board a fleet of homeward bound Indiamen, Giardini’s abode in Italy, this instrument 
to carry the ladies to see the sight. To be | became out of order, from some one of thos: 
present at which, leave of absence is so pre- | numberless accidents so apt to befall favo- 
vailing a mania at Madras, Bombay, and | rites of all descriptions, and it became neces- 
Bengal, that the honourable company’s settle- sary to open the violin and examine the in- 
ments are likely to be un-officered—-indeed terior. Unfortunately for Giardini, when it 


ee _— 





continually such large sums for your profes- 
sional exertions, are nevertheless always poor” 
—Giardini replied, ‘ Why, my friend, Mr. 
Madan, 1 will tell you the plain honest truth, 
and confess, that [ never pocketed five gui- 
neas in my life, bat [I had a fever till they 
were gone.’ 

iis extravagant habits brought bim at 
one time into the King’s Bench Prison, 
whenee, when he was released, the first arti- 
cle of bed-furniture he cliose to bespeak, was 
a silver chaise-percée. 

HTe was always always liberal to his musical 
brethren, and would never suffer any one of 
them to draw a bow in his orchestra under a 
guinea at least. 

Ife was an elegant composer for h.s own 
instrument, the violin, and has produced a 
‘multitude of solos, trios, concertos, and quar- 
tettos, many of which abound in delightful 
air and polished taste. Ife composed an 
oratorio from the history of Ruth, which 
used to be annually performed in the chapel 





all Hindostan is in an uproar. 
These form part of the marvels of this mar- 
vellous age. 


What Mr. Horner and com- 
pany may chose to do within the walls, is their 
affair; but, if it be true, that the new mi- 
nistry, in that overweening spirit of liberality, 
which denies nothing for the entertainment of 


was opened, the name of Banks (an eminent 
English maker of violins) was discovered, writ- 
‘ten in a corner of the instrument, and this 
circumstance was soon enough made known 
to the royal patron. Soon after, a letter ar- 
rived from Giardini to his royal highness, 
signifying his readiness and desire to return 
to England, and to his former post in the 


of the Lock Hospital, for the benefit of the 
charity, and which proved his thorough 
knowlege of fine orchestral effect, although it 
certainly was characterized more by the beau- 
tiful and picturesque than the sublime. . 

Ile was not remarkable for depth of musi 
cal erudition: in melody, he was always 
happy: in harmany, frequently deficient and 





the public, really and truly have agreed to. 


let loose all the wild beasts from the royal prince’s chamber-band, to which the answer} meagre, 
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When it was told the late Dr. Royce (that 
Colossus cf harmony,) what Giardini pro- 
fessed to teach composition in twenty lessons, 
the doctor archily observed, ‘ all that Ae knows 
about composition he can teach in ten.’ 











THE TYROLESE MINSTRELS. 
Ir is already generally known that these in- 
teresting strangers consist of one family, four 
brothers and a sister, named Rayner; and 
that, dressed in the costume of the country 
from whence they came, their united voices 


are employed, pouring forth the strains of 


their native vallies and snow-capped moun- 
tains, in twelve of their characteristic and 
most popular songs. . 

We cannot, therefore, but express unfeign- 
ed pleasure, in perceiving the numerous and 
highly-respectable auditory, which these 
strangers continue daily to attract, and the 
evident delight ith which their performance 
is listened to. The beauty of some of their 
airs long since attracted the notice of the 
English travellers, who introduced them into 
the country with English words; the Tyro- 
lese Waltz, for example, has been greatly 
admired, yet we venture to assert, that the 
feeling communicated by the singing of this 
air by any of our most accomplished profes- 
sors, cannot be named in comparison with 
that produced by these simple uninstructed 
peasants. Though very inadequately ac- 
quainted with the language of their country, 
they transport us, as it were, to their native 
vallies, and we find ourselves mentally ex- 
claiming, ‘ How delightful must such strains 
be, vibrating upon the breeze, and ascending 
the rugged and romantic elevations of the 
scenery of Switzerland.’ 

Having experienced so considerable a treat, 
we cordially recommend the admirers of sim- 
ple and unadorned nature, and even those 
who may have heretofore conceived, that the 
perfection of the art is to be alone found in 
tie labyrinths of musical science, or in the 
multiplicity and rapidity of difficult intona- 
tions, to hear the Tyrolese minstrels: and 
while the former will enjoy a real feast of 
feeling, let the latter draw a comparison, un- 
biassed by fashion, and they too will not go 
unrewarded. 


INDIAN ANECDOTES. 
Wen the period fixed for the coronation of 
his present Majesty became known in India, 
the British authorities there resolved on cele- 
brating the day with all possible solemnity. 
Officers in the most distant stations were di- 
rected to assemble their troops, and to ex- 
plain to the natives (very few of whom are 
acquainted with the existence of a power 





higher than that of Koompance ) the death of | 


One sovereign and the elevation of another to 
the musnud or throne. At one of these ports 
the native officers were accordingly gathered 
round the British commandant, and having 
been briefly informed that they had been 
called together to honour the accession of 
George the Fourth, returned to their bat- 
tallion to retail the information to the 
rank and file. An Englishman had the cu- 
"losity to follow one jemahdar, and heard 
him address to his sepoys the following pithy 
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and intelligible explication, ‘ Burrah saheb 
ka naam Jodge Foss hy.’ The great man’s 
name is Jodge Foss. 

The blundering use our countrymen make 
of Indian names is equally ridiculous; a 
sample of which will form a companion to 
the foregoing :— 

In an action which took place in the west 
of India, during the government of the Mar- 
quis of Hastings, a small body of 3000 Bri- 
tish soldiers routed a native army of nearly 
20,000. The modest despatch of the victo- 
rious commander concluded by remarking 
that, on the enemy taking to flight, the pau- 
city of British numbers rendered it necessary 
for every man to advance in pursuit; and 
that in the mean time the doolies, (spring 
waggons,) were employed in carrying the 
wounded off the field, in which they succeed- 
ed. Soplain . dish stood in need of some 
seasoning, in order to be relished by the ‘ ge- 
neral reader,’ as the phrase goes; and it was 
thus prepared and served up in an English 
newspaper :—‘ No sooner had this little band 
of heroes advanced in pursuit of the routed 
foe, than the ferocious Doolies, rushing down 
upon the unguarded plain, succeeded, (hor- 
rible to relate!) in carrying off the whole of 
the wounded.’ 








FINE ARTS. 


CL LALA LE 


DIORAMA. 

View of St. Cloud, and the Environs of 
Paris.—This new picture of Mr. Bouton’s, 
transports us to Meudon, and places us half- 
way up that smiling acclivity formerly inha- 
bited by the Empress Josephine. The Seine 
flows at our feet, and on our left the Ile de 
Sevres rises from the bosom of the waters, 
and reminds us of the brave fellows who shed 
their blood there in 1815. There is the 
bridge which was strewed with dead bodies, 
its arches had been blown up with gunpowder, 
and it was then in ruins, but it has been since 
re-built, and we see it here in its fullest ex- 
tent. Turning our eyes from a spot which 
so forcibly recalls scenes of carnage, it is de- 
lightful to contemplate the fine chateau and 
eminences of St. Cloud. What is that co- 
lumn rising above those majestic oaks? It is 
the lantern of Demosthenes, which, when il- 
luminated, used to announce to the Parisians, 
that Napoleon had deserted their city for the 
palace of St. Cloud. Not far distant is Mount 
Valerien, frequented by young female pil- 
grims, who come from twenty miles round, to 
deposit their offerings upon its rustic altar, 
and to offer up their prayers. Down yonder 
are the vineyards of Argenteuil, less cele- 
brated for their wine than those of Champagne, 
but infinitely superior on account of the pretty 
peasant girls to be seen there every Sunday, 
dancing to the sound of the tabor. Further 
on are the mills of Sannoy, and the steeple of 
St. Denis, the latter celebrated as the burial- 
place of many of the French kings. A little 
more to the right is Paris, the numerous edi- 
fices of which, may easily be distinguished. 
We can recognize all these places, and if that 
foliage were not motionless, if those streams 
were more transparent, if those roads, bridges, 
and plains, which we have been used to 








see so animated and crowded, were not now 
deserted, and silent, we must perforce believe 
ourselves at Meudon, so strikingly exact are 
all the details, se astonishingly correct the 
vraisemblance of the whole. 

Ruins in a Fog.—What a difference be- 
tween this picture and the other. A Gothic 
Gallery falling to ruin, situate at the extremi- 
ty of a narrow valley, beneath barren moun- 
tains, replaces the superb landscape which 
has just transported us to the enchanting 
neighbourhood of St. Cloud. Allis mourn- 
ful, sombre, and desolate, in this picture of 
inanimate nature, and Norwegian sky. At 
the first glance we perceive only the gallery, 
fora thick fog reigns without; but by d 
this disperses, and we discover beyond the 
vast arcades, the forests of fir and larch-trees 
which cover the valley. The magic of this 
effect of light, is indeed extraordinary, and 
the illusion would be complete, if the snow 
which covers the earth, were of a less grey 
hue; if the colour of some portion of the 
pillars, accorded better with the ceiling, and 
if, above all, the fog instead of stopping as it 
were by command, at the entrance of the gal- 
lery, were to penetrate into it through the nu- 
merous arcades of which it is composed. We 
know not what this ruin represents, and we 
cannot but regret that the fine talent of Mr. 
Daguerres should be employed in tracing 
merely imaginative subjects, when he is so 
capable of presenting to our astonished view 
objects much more interesting; such as the 
Coliseum; St. Sophia; St. Peter’s; St. Ste- 
phens, at Vienna; Notre Dame, in Paris; or 
our own Westminster Abbey. 

Abus and scrap-Books being now the 
rage, the collectors of drawings and prints, 
for such elegant and amusing purposes, will 
have an opportunity of adding to their gra- 
phic stores, such as rarely occurs. We men- 
tioned, in a former number, that it was in 
contemplation to make a public sale by auc- 
tion, of part of the stock, so many years ae- 
cumulating at the Repository of Arts, in the 
Strand. This event is now to take place, 
and the vast and interesting collection will be 
on view when this paper is going to press. 
The sale, which is to commence on Monday, 
will continue nine days. Of the library of 
book-prints, we can speak con amore,—there 
are many which are rich and rare. Mr. Ac- 
kermann, when he erected his spacious apart- 
ment, in which, for so many winter seasons, 
were held his well-remembered conversa- 
zioni, expended a large sum to store his 


| shelves with works on art. They are known 








to the many distinguished artists and ama- 
teurs who frequented these elegant intellec- 
tual meetings; others, we believe, have 
since been added. It will be remembered, 
also, that for the entertainment of his enlight- 
ened guests, the spacious library tables were 
covered with portfolios of original drawings ; 
which, with prints of almost every subject 
and class, and a vast variety of ancient 
and modern illustrated works of the press, 
must afford that choice and elegant variety, 
which cannot fail to interest all who delight 
in the pursuit of the polite agts. 
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ENGRAVINGS. 


CLL LOLS 


The Adventure of Mambrino’s Helmet. ¥E.n- 

graved in mezzotinto, by W. Gitter, from 

a Painting by A. Cooper, R.A, Bul- 

cock, Strand. 
Tuts is a very excellent engraving, by an art- 
ist who holds a high rank in his department 
of art. The Don is spurring forth his rosi- 
nante, and exclaiming, ‘ Caitiff wretch, de- 
fend thyself,’ while the unfortunate barber is 
tumbling from his astonished donkey, and 
the Squire Sancho is in the background, ra- 
pidly advancing upon Ais celebrated steed.— 
Mr. Cooper is an artist, of whose merits it 
is unnecessary to speak, they are universally 
known to be of the very highest order, and it 
is sufficient to say, that the engraver has done 
him justice. 

THE WOLF AND LAMB. 

A proof of the line engraving, from this ad- 
mired picture, we have seen, and are happy 
to say, that it is in an advanced state. The 
subscribers for this print will be gratified at 
being informed, that all who have seen it, 
agree in pronouncing it a most beautiful 
specimen of the calcographic art. Mr. Gold- 
ing, the engraver, has had the felicity to work 
it up with that fidelity which has satisfied 
even the fastidious eye of Mr. Mulready, the 
painter of the subject. This picture, which 
is the property of his Majesty, will now soon 


_be restored to the collection of its royal and 


munificent owner, who so graciously lent it 
to the committee of the Artists’ Benevolent 
Fund, for whose benefit the print has been 
engraved. Report says, that it will be ready 
for delivery within three months. 


DUKE OF WELLINGTON. 
A superb line-engraving of the head of this 
great general, from the picture in the cloak, 
by Sir Thomas Lawrence, is recently added 
to the meritorious productions of our native 
school. The proof impression of this plate, 
which is before us, may be fairly put in com- 
petion with the finest line engravings of the 
best period of the Italian or French school of 
engravers. Prints like this are triumphs of 
modern art. 
MRS. LITTLETON. 
A very elegant portrait of this lady, engraved 
in mezzotinto, on steel, by C. Turner, is also 
ready for publication. This is another in- 
stance of the improving state of this effective 
mode of engraving. It is a captivating print. 
These issue from the old firm of Colnaghi 
and Son. 
STANGATE CREEK. 

Tue last plate, of the last number of Turner 
and Girtin’s Rivers in Great Britain, is just 
completed by Lupton. It is, perhaps, the 
most successful of all the beautiful and highly 
picturesque series of this popular work. 
Arundel Castle, engraved by W. Say; and 
Kirkstall Lock, with the abbey in the back- 
ground, by G. H. Phillips, complete the se- 
venth and last number. The whole forming 
a volume, no less creditable to the liberal 
spirit of Mr. W. Cooke, the publisher, than 
to the united talent of these highly reputed 
painters and engravers. 

The letter-press illustrations, which add so 
much to the interest of this volume, are from 





the pen of Mrs. Hofland, a lady well known 
in the list of the distinguished female writers 
of our day. 


THE PORTS OF ENGLAND, 
Enxcravep by Lupton, from the views of 
Turner, a work of coequal merit, is in pro- 
gress. The subjects of the second number, 
Ramsgate and Dover, abound in all those 
rich combinations which distinguish the ma- 
rine studies of this great painter, and which 
Mr. Lupton so faithfully transfers to the cop- 
per. The former number contains views of 
Scarborough and Whitby, two of the most 
pictorial sites upon the British coast. Sub- 
jects like these are congenial to our national 
taste, 

THE CONTENTED CAPTIVE. 
ANOTHER highly-finished mezzotinto has re- 
cently been issued by Mr. Ackermann, the 
subject taken from Byron’s Childe Harold. 
‘Tamed to her cage, nor feels a wish to rove, 

For not unhappy in her master’s love. 
And joyful in a mother’s gentlest cares, 
Blest cares! all other feelings far above.’ 
This elegant maternal group, an affecting 
personification of our lamented poet’s de- 
scriptive powers, is composed by H. Cor- 
bould, and engraved by John Bromley. 

















THE DRAMA. 

It may perhaps still be truly said that we 
are not, as a mass, in our tastes and feelings, 
a musical people ; and John Bull in the gal- 
leries seldom fails, when any thing, however 
excellent, out of his own homely or familiar 
way is presented to him, to exemplify the 
maxim. The rage for music, however, seems 
to be sufficiently extending through every 
class atleast above that of the operatives ; and 
it must be admitted that sufficient pains are 
taken to muke us musical, whether the con- 
stitution of the general organs be, or be not 
sufficiently delicate and perceptive for the 
purpose. It is at any rate at present all the 
fashion ; and fashion and reiterated example 
may perhaps at last beget aptitude even 
in the multitude. With respect to the 
more refined and intellectual classes, it must 
indeed be admitted that there have long, and 
perhaps always, been among them indivi- 
duals, not few in number, who possessed both 
a sensibility and a taste for what is really 
beautiful and excellent in this delightful art ; 
and although we are not yet (whatever certain 
of us may affect,) very generally Italianised, 
and still less prevalently are we Germanized, 
in our tastes and predilections, those foreign- 
ers, and those anti-patriotized critics among 
themselves, who have denied that we have a 
national music of our own, of high and cha- 
racteristic merit, do not only calumniate us, 
but show their own want of discriminative 
perception and discernment. We need only 
instance one of the songs, ‘ The Soldier tired,’ 
introduced in the performance we are about 
to notice, to vindicate our claims in this re- 
spect. Whoever could have listened to that 
fine bravura, as sung by Miss Paton, on 
Tuesday evening last, and not have acknow- 
ledged that we have an English school of 
music, both in composition and execution, of 
high excellence, though perfectly distinct both 








from the Italian and the German style, as 
well as from that of other continental stvle, 
and no less so from that of the idiomatic me. 
lodies of the northern portion of our isle, must 
have brought with him ears either inherently 
indiscriminative, or artificially rendered so 
by the indurating war of system and preju. 
dice. 

But we are running into disquisition, 
when our intention was only to take a slight 
notice of a performance, the attendance upon 
which as clearly marked the current of fa- 
shionable propension on the one hand, as 
the state of musical feeling and appreciation 
in those ‘of the common file,’ on the other. 

The benefit of Mr. Braham, at Drury Lane 
Theatre, on Tuesday last, broucht one of the 
most thronged and, still more especially, 
most elegant houses, that we have witnessed 
for a considerable time. And assuredly the 
music, (in concert with the popularity of the 
performer whose night it was, and that must 
be put down to the musical account also,) 
must be admitted to have been the sole at- 
traction; for as for The English Fleet, which 
was the opera presented, it must be set down 
as one of those dramatic inanities, which has 
neither intelligible plot nor incident, and of 
whose business or design one has no more 
distinct conception, when one has set it out 
to the last scene, than before the curtain 
rises. Yet the extraordinary skill and execu- 
tion, and fine, powerful, imperishable voice 
of Braham,—the musician-like skill and taste 
of Horn,—the still sweet and clear wood- 
notes of Stevens,—and the beautiful brilli- 
ancy and, we may say, originality of Paton, 
(for both the style of her execution and the 
characteristic qualities of her voice are pecu- 
liarly her own,) rendered the performance a 
banquet of high gratification to the tasteful 
ear. The additional airs and duets intro- 
duced by Braham, Miss Stephens, Mr. Horn, 
and Miss Paton, (the last of whom perform- 
ed for the first time the countess,) were nu- 
merous; and, indeed, the drama itself seem- 
ed to be treated as the mere scenic vehicle 
for an otherwise miscellaneous concert. ‘To 
notice all these, or the numerous encores, for 
which Braham, Miss Stephens, and Miss 
Paton had ample calls, would surpass both 
our limits and our design. Suffice it to say, 
that Braham’s ‘Oh, ‘tis a glorious sight to 
see,’ and his duet, ‘ Vive Je Roy,’ with Miss 
Stephens, and Miss Paton’s ‘ Soldier tired 
and Black-eyed Susan,’ were among the 
most exquisite. Braham never, perhaps, 
was in finer voice; and it is pleasing to ob- 
serve, that if Miss Stephens declines in some 
degree as a vocalist, her talent as an actress 
developes with at least a compensating 1M- 
provement, so that her fascination 1s not on 
the whole diminished. 

We had also, between the acts, ‘an extem- 
pore Fantasia, on the grand piano-forte, by 
the far-famed [and really astonishing | Master 
List,’ and the ‘ Fall of Paris’ on the flute and 
piano, by Master Minasi (a still more juve- 
nile prodigy) and Master List,—the latter 0! 
whom, however, sometimes forgot that his 
piano was only to have been an accompanty 
ment, so that it occasionally overwhelmed 
the flute it was to have sustained. ‘lo this 
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was added a ‘ Festival of Apollo,’ a professed 
concert, vocal and instrumental; in which, 
in addition to the singers above enumerated, 
and a cluster of distinguished auxiliaries, 
we had Welsh bards with their native 
harps, and extempore Welsh songs, more 
curious than delightful; a Master Benson, 
(apparently not above eight years of age,) 
who sang, very beautifully, ‘ are you angry, 
mother,’ was deservedly encored ; and a Mr. 
Ellis, who played, in a very superior way, so 
much of a concerto on the violin, as the gal- 
leries, in their impatience of this species of 
music, would permit to be heard. Some 
other of the instrumental pieces, so much in 
favour with professed amateurs, were also 
evidently beyond the taste and comprehension 
of the upper regions; and, in fact, we may 
conclude, as we began, by observing, that de- 
voted as the higher and middle classes are 
becoming to the refinements and the difficul- 
ties of music : science and the extraordinaries 
of execution, especially in this instrumental 
way, are still unpalatable to those classes of 
the English population, which may be called 
the multitude. 

The musical banquet continuing till past 
eleven o'clock, we did not stay for the desert 
— The Mayor of Garratt. 








VARIETIES. 
THE FORCE OF NATURE. 
Ask not why Laura should persist 
To lure with smiles and dimples.— 
A woman, like a botanist, 
Delights in culling simples ! 





GQ. D. 





Wr have been favoured with the sight of a 
haished proof impression of a splendid line 
engraving, by Mr. Pye, from the superb land- 
scape composition, the Temple of Jupiter, in 
the island of Agina*, by J. M. W, Turner, 
lt.A. Of the merits of this celebrated picture, 
we have spoken before. Its superior excel- 
lence has been universally acknowledged ; 
indeed, as a classic design, we know of no 
composition, excepting from his own rich and 
cultivated imagination, that combines so 
any of the finest properties of this species 
f landscape composition. 

Mr. Pye appears to have aimed at the ac- 
complishment of that quality in the manage- 
went of his graving tool, which renders the 
line subservient to the feeling of the painter, 
rather than in the display of that mechanical 
dexterity which is too often paraded, at the 
expense of the chiaro-scuro. We think Mr. 
Pye has been eminently successful in the at- 
tuinment of his object. The execution of the 
foreground is deep and brilliant, and the 
asses of effect in the various distances are 
Preserved with due gradation. The subject, 
though replete with difficulties, being in the 
original so splendid in colour, is ably render- 
ed. The rich mass of buildings, on one side, 
's Tepresented in a tone justly compatable 
with the distance ; the vista to the left melts 
‘nto atmosphere ; and the sky is eminently 
vivid. It is a most elaborate work, adds 
another unfading leaf to the wreath won 


* . 
.“ The painter, we remember, inserted on the back 
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by the British school of calcography, and will 


make a splendid addition to the portfolio of 
the connoisseur. 

Mr. Sass, of Charlotte Street, Bedford 
Square, will afford a gratifying and most in- 
teresting treat to to the intelligent coterie that 
attend his evening conversazione, on Mon- 
day next; having, at a short notice, been 
promised the loan of the male and female 
mummies, which have lately excited so in- 





tense an interest among the learned, as to the 
| question of their antediluvian origin. A 
_ placard was exhibited, in Mr. Sass’s study, 
on Thursday evening, giving a general invi- 
tation to his friends, to examine these ancient 
| human preparations, on the evening of Mon- 
day next, at eight o’clock. 

The amateurs of virtu may gratify their 
taste by a visit to Dr. Frigerio’s, in Russell 
Place. This gentleman, celebrated in Italy 
for his connoisseurship, has transferred part 
of his well-known gallery at Milan to this 
country. We took a hasty survey of thirty 
or more specimens of the old Italian masters, 
chiefly cabinet pictures and original studies, 
which the doctor has brought over, and 
among them we found some captivating ex- 
amples of the high gusto of these renowned 
schools. There are several by the most re- 
nowned hands, among others, is a masterly 
sketch of an old beggar-man, by Murillo, and 
a magnificent head, a study by Velasquez, 
in a style of truth, and executed with that 
freedom which is sure to captivate the Bri- 
tish artist. 

Professor Schelling, of Breslaw, has in- 
vented a very ingenious instrument for mak- 
accurate drawings of botanical specimens, as 
seen under a microscope. Its principle is 
somewhat like that of a magic lanthorn, but 
the figure is thrown not on a vertical but on 
an horizontal plane, for instance, upon a sheet 
of paper upon a table, so that it may be 
traced with the greatest exactness and facility. 

We have been shown two or three of the 
engravings for The Amulet of 1828. They 
are of the very highest order of art, both as 
regards the work of the painter and engraver. 
One of them is from a picture by Sir Thomas 
Lawrence, engraved by C. Rolls, and an- 
other, from a painting by Howard, engraved 
by W. Finden. If all the illustrations to the 
volume are to be equal to these two, we can 
fairly anticipate the greatest: popularity and 
success to the work, which has hitherto en- 
joyed no very small portion of both. We 
shall take some other opportunity of recurring 
to this most instructive and interesting publi- 
cation, which was always a favourite with us. 














TO READERS & CORRESPONDENTS. 


G. D. R. in our next. 
Several communications have been received, which 
will be noticed next week. 








WorkKS Just PuBLISHED: Pettigrew’s Bibliotheca 
Sussexiana, two vols. imperial 8vo. @3. 13s. 6d.— 
Hooker’s Mosses, 8vo. coloured, £3. 3s.; plain, 
#1. lls. 6d.—The Citizen’s Pocket Chronicle, 7s. 6d. 
—Absurdities, post Svo. 83. 6d.—Seott’s Napoleon, 
nine vols. post 8vo. #4. 14s. 6d.—Immortality, or 
Annihilation, 10s. 6d.—Sunday Reading, 1s —Budd 
on Family Baptism, 63.—Chronology of the Bible, 4s. 
—Highways and Byways (3rd Series.)—Memoirs of 
John Urquhart, two vols. 10s. 6d.—Modern Art of 





nt aa 
‘ Pn Composition (the Temple restored.) We do 
~* Sow what is to be the title of the print. 


Riding, 10s. 6d.—The Passes of the Alps. No, 2, 16s. 
—Excursion from Corfu to Smyrna, 10s. 6d. 


PREPARING FoR Pustication: No. 3, of Bob- 
son's Picturesque Views of English Cities.—No. IV. 
of the Architectural Antiquities of Normandy, to 
finish that work, and Mr. Britton announceshis inten- 
tion of gtving to the subscribers a volame of letter- 
press.—A new edition of Dr, Gordon Smith's work 
on Forensic Medicine.—Mr. M‘Creery is about to 
publish a Second Part of his poem of The Press, dedi- 
cated to William Roscoe, Esq. 








ATENT COMPOSITION of MALT and 


HOPS only.—The above Composition is with 
confidence recommended for use in Private Families, 
on Board Ship, and in the Colonies, on the score of. 
economy, convenience, and health. Beer of any 
strength, and equal, both in flavour and quality, to 
genuine Home-brewed Beer, may be obtained by dis- 
solving the above in warm or cold Water. 

To be had, Wholesale and Retail, price 9d. per Ib., 
with Instructions for Use, at the Counting-House of 
W. P. Lamb and Co., Patentees, |, Turnwheel Lane, 
Dowgate Hill; and at 35, Regent’s Circus, Piccadilly, 
in jars of six lbs, and upwards. 





PRINTED FOR HUNT AND CLARKE, 
YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 
In two vols. post Svo. price l6s. in boards, 


AMEL, the OBEAH MAN. A Novel. 


‘The descriptions of scenery are alive and strik- 
ing; the portraits of character are true and vigorous ; 
the sketches of manners lively andinstructive. Many 
of the situations are well conceived, and produce a 
deep Interest in the reader, while the effect of the 
whole is heightened by the novelty of the subject. 
The author is on entirely new ground, and—let us add 
—ground which abounds in objects of great and pow- 
erful interest.’— Atlas. 

‘ This is a work of considerable power. The con- 
ceptions are vigorous ; the incidents striking; the 
manners new.’—Scotsman. 

‘No writer has described so well as the author of 
Hamel; the manners and the climate of the country 
of the Antilles.’.—London Magazine. 

‘This is an entertaining, we may say instructive, 
novel. The scene is new, and the manners described 
arenew. We are glad that the author, who last year 
published an amusing Tour in Jamaica, has selected 
that island for hisscene. * ® He is a man of ob- 
servation and talent, and has moreover a turn for 
humour. The whole of the work is written with spirit.’ 
—Westminster Review. 

INTERESTING TRAVELS, ke. 
In 2 vols. crown Svo. ISs. in boards, 

TWO HUNDRED AND NINE DAYS; 
Or, the Journal of a Traveller on the Continent. 
By THOMAS JEFFERSON HOGG, Esq. 

Of the Middle Temple, Barrister at Law. 

‘ This is a most instructive book of travels, and as 
amusing as a jest book. If grave sense, grave hu- 
mour, sharp wit, shrewd sense, and classical learning, 
make an agreeable compound—here itis. As a mere 
guide in matters of taste, it is preferable, in our opi- 
nion, to any of the multitude of hooks written by tra- 
vellers who have pursued the same route; and for 
force and originality of remark it far surpasses For- 
syth. In popularity we expect it to exceed Matthews"s 
Diary of an Invalid, as much as it does in merit.’— 
Atlas. 

In 8vo. price |2s. boards, the Second Edition of 

A Tour in Jamaica. 


‘A more amusing and a more instructive book has 
not lately been written about these most remarkable 
and interesting countries.’—London Magazine. 

‘A clever, amusing, and well-written book.’—Edin- 
burgh Observer. 

In | vol. Svo. price 14s. boards, 

Notes of a Journey through France and 

Italy. 

. I’ the world’s volume, 

Our Britain seems as of it, but not in it; 

In a great pool, a swan’s nest. Pr’ythee think 
There’s livers out of Britain ’’—Cymbeline. 
Hunt and Clarke, York Street, Covent Garden. 

— See 

WEEKLY METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL. 
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SUFFOLK STREET GALLERY. 


THE EXHIBITION of the SOCIETY 
of BRITISH ARTISTS is OPEN DAILY to 
the PUBLIC, from Nine in the Morning till Dusk. 
Suffolk Street, Pail Mall East. 
D. T. EGERTON, Secretary. 
N.B. Admittance, ]1s.—Catalogue, Is. 


"THE EXHIBITION of the SOCIETY 
of PAINTERS in WATER COLOURS, at the 
Gallery, 5, Pall Mall East, WILL CLOSE on Satur- 
day, the 24rd of the present Month. 
Open every Day from Nine till Seven. Admittance, 
One Shilling; Catalogues, Sixpence. 
CHARLES WILD, SecreTary. 
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ART OF MODERN RIDING. 

This day is published, with plates, 10s. extra boards,&c. 
HE YOUNG HORSEWOMAN’S 
COMPENDIUM of the MODERN ART of 

RIDING, comprising a progressive Course of Les- 

sons; designed to give Ladies a secure and graceful 


Seat on Horseback; at the same time so effectually | 
to form the Hand, that they may, in a short time, | 


acquire perfect Command of their Horses. 
By EDWARD STANLEY, late of the Royal Artillery. 
James Ridgway, 169, Piccadilly; and Bell and 
Bradfute, Bank Street, Edinburgh. 
Where may be had, No. I, price 3s. of the 


Florist’s Guide and Cultivator’s Directory, | 


with coloured plates, to be continued Monthly. 





TO BE SOLD BY AUCTION. 

Books, Paintings, Drawings, Engravings, &c. &c,.— 
By SAUNDEKS and HODGSON, on the Premises, 
No. 101, Strand, on Monday, June 11, and eight 
following days (Sunday excepted), at half- past 
Twelve precisely, 


PORTION of the STOCK of Mr. R. 


ACKERMANN (in consequence of his removal 
to new Premises, No. 96, Strand), a valuable collec- 
tion of books and illustrated works, many in splendid 
bindings, by Lewis and Hering; original paintings and 
drawings ; coloured prints, by esteemed artists, framed 
and glazed; an extensive assortment of loose engrav- 
ings and prints for scrap books and albums; drawing 
books, caricatures. &c. &c. Also a Portable Cosmo- 
rama; apainting with a curious musical clock; tele- 
scope, by Dollond; six leaf screen, most tastefully de- 
corated with prints; aset of casts from Tassie’s Gems, 
and a few articles of shop and cuunting-house fur- 
niture. 





Just pnblished, No. 2, of 


HE PASSES OF THE ALPS, 
‘ By WILLIAM BROCKEDON, 

Member of the Academy of Fine Arts in Florence. 

This Number contains the Pass of the Mont Ge- 
nevre. The work is published in numbers, at inter- 
vals: each Number contains illustrations of an entire 
Pass, in eight engraved Subjects of six Plates and two 
Vignettes ; it contains also a Map of the Route, and 

-snch letter-press Description of each Pass as relates to 
its History and Topography. The whole work will 
extend to twelve Numbers, and will form two eplendid 
Volumes. 

The price ef each Number is, in imperial 8vo. 16s. ; 
royal 4to. plain, #1, 4s.; royal 4to. India proofs, 
#1. 11s. 6d.; imperial 4to. before the letters, £2. 2s.; 
and Colombia folio, with etchings, #5. 5s. 

Published by the Author, No. 11, Caroline Street, 
Bedford Square; and by Rodwell, New Bond Street : 
and sold by J. and A. Arch, Cornhill; Carpenter and 
Son, Old Bond Street; Colnaghi and Son, Pall Mall 
East; Walther, Brydges Street, Strand; and Moon, 
Threadneedle Street. 





This day is published, in two vols. Svo. price £1. 4s. 
greatly enlarged, 


EATH’S DOINGS! 
Second Edition. 
*‘ Folk maun do something for their bread, 
And so maun DEATH !’—Burwns. 

Death’s Doings contains Thirty Copper- plates, 
besides Vignette Titles and other Designs, by R. 
Dagley; illustrated by upwards of Seventy Original 
Compositions in Verse and Prose, from the pens of 
many of the most popular Writers of the day. 

*‘ There is something in these volumes to gratify 
every taste, many as are the tastes of mankind; and 
the grave, the gay, the pathetic, the humourous, the 
entertaining, and the instructive, lose none of their 
charms and value by being placed in juxta-position, 
together with Mr. Dagley’s excellent inventions, mu- 
tually shedding a light on and receiving a light from 
each other.’—Literary Gazette. 

‘ For varied knowledge, pleasing thought, apt illus- 
tration, and poetic excellence, this melange is with- 
out a rival.’.—‘ We doubt not it will shortly be found 
occupying a place in every library.’—Literary Chro- 
nicle. 

See also Blackwood’s Magazine, New Monthly Ma- 
gazine, Gentleman’s Magazine, La Belle Assembleé, 
Monthly Museum, Literary Magnet, The Inspector, 
The Times, Morning Chronicle, Morning Post, New 
Times, The Courier, The Sun, St. James’s Chronicle, 
The Atlas, The Examiner, Bell’s Weekly Messenger, 
The Weekly Times, &c. &c. &c, 

Published by J. Andrews, 167, New Bond Street. 








This day is published, in post 8vo. with Views, and a 
Plan of the Citadel of Valenciennes, price 6s. 6d. 
boards, 


A NARRATIVE of a CAPTIVITY and 
ADVENTURES in FRANCE and FLANDERS. 
By CAPTAIN EDWARD BOYS, R.N, 

Late a Midshipmanof H.M,S Phebe. 
Printed for Richard Long, 31, Finsbury Place. 





This day was published, in three vols. post 8vo. 
price £]. lls. 6d. boards, 


PPHE YOUTH and MANHOOD of) 


CYRIL THORNTON, 
* Have I not heard great ordnance in the field, 
And Heaven’s artillery thunder in the skies ; 
Have I not, in a pitched battle, heard 
Loud ’larums, neighing steeds, and trumpets clang?’ 
Taming of the Shrew. 
Printed for William Blackwood, Edinburgh; and 
T. Cadell, Strand, London. 





—— 


Preparing for publication, in 2 vols. by the Author of 
Cyril Thornton, 


ISTORY of the CAMPAIGNS of the 


BRITISH ARMIES in SPAIN, PORTUGAL, | 


and the SOUTH of FRANCE, 4rom 1508 to 1814, 


Printed for William Blackwood, Edinburgh; and | 


T. Cadell, Strand, London. 








This day is published, in2 vols. foolscap 8vo. price 12s. 
HE COURSE of TIME: a Poem, in 
Ten Books. By ROBERT POLLOCK, A.M. 


Printed for William Blackwood, Edinburgh; and 
T. Cadell, Strand, London. 





Just published, in foolscap 8vo. price 6s. 
ELIGIOUS CHARACTERISTICS. 
By THOMAS AIRD. 

It is good to commit the beginnings of all great ac- 
tions to Argus with his hundred eyes, and the end to 
Briareus with his hundred hands.—Lord Bacon. 

William Blackwood, Edinburgh ; and T. Cadell, 
Strand, London. 








Now ready, in 3 vols. royal 12mo. 24s. 
LIZABETH EVANSHAW: the Sequel 
of ‘ TRUTH.’ 
Printed for Hunt and Clarke, York Street, Covent 
Garden ; of whom may be had, 


Truth, a Novel. 3 vols. 24s. 

‘This didactic novel may be honestly recommended 
to all who have the care of young persons, for the 
most important object in education—the cultivation 
of the moral sense, for which end it is the most pow- 
erful and will yield tg few works in efficacy. The 


story is well conducted; it contains a great variety or | 


characters, happily contrasted and well supported.’— 
Westminster Review, June, 1827. 





This day is published, in one vol. 8vo. with Ten | 


Views of Scenery, Two Maps, and Three Fac- 
similes, price 18s. in boards, dedicated (by permis- 
sion) to his Majesty, the Fourth Edition of 


ARRATIVE of an EXCURSION to, 


the MOUNTAINS of PIEDMONT in 1823, 
and RESEARCHES among the VAUDOIS, or WAL- 
DENSES, Protestant Inhabitants of the Cottian Alps: 
with an Appendix, containing Copies of Ancient Ma- 
nuscripts, and other interesting Documents, in Illus- 
tration of the History and Manners of that extraordi- 
nary People. ; 

By the Rev. WILLIAM STEPHEN GILLY, 
M.A. M.R.S.L. Prebendary of Durham, and Rector 
of North Fambridge, Essex. 
London: printed for C. and J. Rivington, St. Paul’s 
Church-yard, and Waterloo Place, Pall Mail. 
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able Portion of his Correspondence when Secretary of 
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never before published. With an Account of the 
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Life, Sentiments, and Administrations. 
By the Rev. FRANCIS THACKERAY, A.M. 
Printed for C. and J. Rivington, Booksellers Ex- 
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